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LIVINGSTONE’'S LAST FOURNE Y. 


HIS résumé of a part of Livingstone’s 

T narrative covers the time between the 
Ist of January, 1869, when he crossed the 
swollen Lofuko on his way to Lake Tangan- 
yika, to the 14th of March, 1872, when he 
bade a sad adieu to Mr. 
Stanley at Unyanyembe. It 
will serve to display, in the 
most vividand touching man- 
ner, the iron courage of the 
enfeebled explorer, and per- 
haps it may induce the read- 
er to turn to the published 
book itself for a fuller his- 
tory of his almost superhu- 
man exploits. 

The Lofuko was swollen 
by rains when Livingstone 
arrived upon its banks, but 
he hastened to wade across, 
fearing that subsequent 
storms might render it im- 
passable. The water was 
cold, and the drenching he 
got dragged him down. He 
became suddenly and vio- 
lently ill. His lungs, which 
had been hitherto the strong- 
est part of his physique, be- 
came affected, and he recog- 
nized the presence of pneu- 
monia with an anxiety that 
he could not conceal. He 
coughed incessantly, and his 
brain played wild pranks: 
“Ideas flow through the mind 
with great rapidity and viv- 
idness, in groups of twos and 
threes. If I look at any 
piece of wood, the bark 
seems covered over with fig- 
ures and faces of men, and 
they remain, though I look 
away and turn to the same 
spotagain. I saw myself ly- 
ing dead in the way to Ujiji, 
and all the letters I expected 
there useless. When I think 
of my children and friends, 
the lines ring through my 
head perpetually : 

‘I shall look into your faces, 
And listen to what you say, 


And be often very near you, 
When you think I’m far away.’” 


He became incapable of walking, and his 


CHUMAH AND SUSI, 


THIRD PAPER. 


servants constructed a kitanda (a sort of 
frame slung upon a pole), and he was borne 
in this upon their shoulders. He kept his 
note-books close to his head, and while half 
dead with pain and exhaustion, and while 








swaying and jolting under the uncertain tread 
of his bearers, he still continued to make 
notes upon the country, its topography, and 
its fauna. There was a period of sixteen 
days when he lay prostrated in one place. 
He was so ill that they could not even carry 


LIVINGSTONE'S COMPANIONS. 


him. What supreme and heart - sickening 
loneliness must he have felt! 

On the 14th of February he arrived at 
the border of the lake. He had occupied a 
month and a half in traveling seventy miles! 

On the lake he encoun- 
tered an Arab whom he in- 
duced to send him to Uji- 
ji by canoe-stages, promis- 
ing that, upon his arrival 
there, he would be able to 
pay him amply for his trou- 
ble. It will be remembered 
that Livingstone, having giv- 
en away nearly all of his 
beads and merchantable 
property, was now not only 
ill, but quite poor. 

He embarked on the 26th 
of February, and proceeded 
by easy journeys up the west 
side of the lake until he ar- 
rived at the regular crossing- 
place. Here his men pro- 
fessed themselves to be ex- 
hausted: “‘ And no wonder ; 
they keep up a roaring song 
all through their work, night 
and day.” 

The crossing of the lake 
was at length effected, and 
the canoe-stages were kept 
up until the 14th of March, 
when he finally reached the 
great Arab settlement. He 
had ordered, in 1866, when 
the expedition started from 
Zanzibar, that stores of all 
kinds, together with letters 
and documents, should be 
sent to him at Ujiji, and he 
had naturally looked forward 
with the greatest pleasure to 
his arrival there. Of this 
pleasure—or at least of a 
greater part of it—he was 
cruelly defrauded. 

He found that his medi- 

~ cines, wines, and cheese, had 

been left at Unyanyembe 

thirteen days east of them, and that most of 

the stores that had arrived had been spirited 
away in all directions by plunderers. 

He declares Ujiji to be a den of the worst 
kind of slave-traders. His treatment by the 
Arabs was harsh and cruel, they refusing to 
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aid him in any way, even by transporting his 
letters to the coast. As time went on, how- 
ever, there was a little relenting on the part 
of the tormenters, and Livingstone’s health 
gradually improved. 

No sooner did he feel thé flush of return- 
ing strength, however, than he began to cast 
xbout him for aid to undertake a new expedi- 
tion. His eyes were now turned upon a vast, 
unknown country to the west of the lake, a 
region wholly new, even to the trading Arabs, 
although they had heard fabulous tales of its 
wealth of ivory and of the (mercantile) sim- 
plicity of its people. 

This country is the dwelling-place of the 
Manyuema, a people ruled by a chief named 
Moenékuss, and who once had the reputation 
of being cannibals, a reputation that Living- 
stone became satisfied was unjust, it belong- 
ing to a tribe farther west. 

A start was made on the 12th of July, 
and on the 3d of August a landing was ef- 
fected upon the west side of the lake, and the 
long march into the strange land of a strange 
people was begun. 

The course was northwest. The scenery 
was fine, the land broken and fairly wooded. 
The villages were numerous, and they swarmed 
with people who seem to have made as little 
trouble as so many Englishmen would have 
made ; and the journals contain but few hints 
of troubles and vexations beyond those caused 
by sickness and bad weather. 

The following entries are fair examples 
of those made during this peaceful travel- 


ing: 


“ 5th September.—Kundé’s people refused 
the tusks of an elephant killed by our hunter, 
asserting that they had killed it themselves 
with a hoe; they have no honor here, as some 
have elsewhere. 

“7th September—West and northwest, 
through forests and immense fields of cassava, 
some three years old, with roots as thick as a 
stout man’s leg. 

“8th September.—Across five rivers and 
through many villages. The country is cov- 
ered with ferns and gingers; and miles and 
miles of cassava. On to the village of Karun- 
gamagao. 

“9th Seplember.—Rest again to shoot 
meat, as elephants and buffaloes are very 
abundant. The Suaheli think that adultery 
is an obstacle to success in killing this ani- 
mal; no harm can happen to him whois 
faithful to his wife, and has the proper charms 
inserted under the skin of his forearms. 

“Up and down hills perpetually. We 
went down into some decp dells filled with gi- 
gantic trees, and I measured one twenty feet 
in circumference, and sixty or seventy feet 
high to the first branches; others seemed fit 
for ship’s spars. Large lichens covered many, 
and numerous new plants appeared on the 
ground, 

“The people have their bodies tattooed 
with new and full moons, stars, crocodiles, 
and Egyptian gardens. 

“The houses here are all well filled with 
firewood on shelves, and each has a bed on a 
caised platform in an inner room.” 





On the 21st of September the caravan ar- 
rived at Bambarré, the principal town of the 
region where dwelt Moenemgoi, the son of 
Moenékuss, who had recently died. This chief 
and his bfother showed some suspicion of 
Livingstone and his party, inasmuch as they 
bad come without letters or testimonials, and | 
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“ Mohamad performed the ceremony of mix- 
ing blood, which is simply making a small 
incision on the forearm of each person, and 
then mixing the bloods, and making declara- 
tions of friendship. Moenembagg ” (the chief’s 
brother) “said, ‘ Your people must not steal ; 
we never do,’ which is true. Blood in a small 
quantity was then conveyed from one to the 
other by a fig-leaf. ‘ No stealing of fowls or 
of men,’ said the chief. * Catch the thief and 
bring him to me—oue who steals a person is 
a pig,’ said Mohamad. Stealing, however, 
began on our side: a slave purloining a fowl, 


| so.they had good reason to enjoin honesty on 


us! . They think that we have come to kill 
them—we light .on them as if from another 
world. We cannot conceive their state of 
isolation and helplessness, with nothing to 
trust to but their charms and idols—both be- 
ing bits of wood. I got a large beetle hung 
up before an idol in the idol-house of a de- 
serted and burned village ; the guardian was 
there, but the village destroyed.” 

Some seventy miles to the west of Bam- 
barré is a large and important river, called 
the Luababa, and this the doctor determined 
to explore. The journals speak of the coun- 
try as being surpassingly beautiful : 


“ Palms crown the highest heights of the 
mountains, and their gracefully-bended fronds 
wave beautifully in the wind ; and the forests, 
usually about five miles broad, between groups 
of villages, are indescribable. Climbers of 
cable size in great numbers are hung among 
the gigantie trees, many unknown wild fruits 
abound, some the size of a child’s head, and 
strange birds and monkeys are everywhere. 
The soil is excessively rich, and the people, 
although isolated by old feuds that are never 
settled, cultivate largely. They have selected 
a kind of maize that bends its fruit-stalk 
round into a hook, and hedges some eigh- 
teen feet high are made by inserting poles, 
which sprout like Robinson Crusoe’s hedge, 
and never decay. Lines of climbing-plants 
are tied so as to go along from pole to pole, 
and the maize-cobs are'suspended to these by 
their own hooked fruit-stalk. As the corn- 
cob is forming, the hook is turned round, so 
that the fruit-leaves of it hang. down and 
form a thatch for the grain beneath or inside 
it. This upright granafy forms a solid-look- 
ing wall round the villages} ‘and the people 
are not stingy, but take down maize and hand 
it to the men freely.” 


The streets of the villages run east and 
west, in order that the hot sun may have free 
access to the moistures. The dwelling-houses 
are generally in line, with public meeting- 
houses at each end opposite the middle of the 
street. The roofs are low and thatched ; the 
walls are made of well-beaten clay, and in- 
side the huts are clean and comfortable. 
Each housewife has from twenty-five to thir- 
ty ‘earthen pots slung up to the ceiling by 
very neat cord-swinging tressels, and often 
as many neatly-made baskets suspended in 
the same fashion. 

Livingstone got into trouble when only 
ten miles from the river he wished to explore, 
in consequence of the bad actions of some 
people who had gone on before. Indeed, he 
was heartily ashamed of his own party, inas- 
much as members of it had already commit- 
ted many depredations upon the peace and 


property of the natives, and had rendered ' 


themselves obnoxious by their shiftlessness 


| and uncleanliness. The tribes that he nop 
came to refused to let him pass, and so, mueh 
disappointed, he was forced to turn about 
and return to Bambarré. 

Upon his arrival there he found, to his 
vexation, that a large horde of rapacious 
Ujijians had come up, eager to find their way 
into the country of cheap ivory, of whieh 
they had heard fabulous stories. Living. 
stone, to avoid the wretched company, re. 
solved to go north, and to get at the Lualabg 
in that way. 

He started immediately after Christmas, 
and-found himself to be a marvel of the most 
| extraordinary sort in the eyes of the simple 
| people that he encountered. They stared at 
| his white skin with the utmost wonder, and 
| their behavior was so uproarious at times that 
any other than an experienced traveler would 
j have felt that his life was in danger. The 
Arabs were in mortal fear of being killed 
and eaten, but so far were the Manyuema from 
entertaining hostile designs, that they fed and 
lodged and returned faithfully to camp, in two 
instances, people who had strayed, and who 
had been given up for lost. 

What a strange land was this! The path, 
above sloughs and shallow water, was over 
a bridge made of glassy-leafed grass, which 
bore a man’s weight. The lotos spread it. 
self everywhere. The whole land was smotb- 
ered in luxuriant vegetation. There were gar- 
dens of maize, bananas, ground - nuts, and 
cassava. Many albinos were seen, also partial 
lepers. 

The traveling was of the roughest sort, 
and Livingstone was exposed to all sorts of 
privations—he was alternately burned and 
drenched, and he often lay in his wet gar- 
ments throughout entire nights. The fa 
tigues of the struggle with the physical obsta- 
cles, the grasses, the mountains, the rivers, 
brought him low time and again, but he as 
often rose to his feet and pressed on. . 

But, after all his trouble on this second 

attempt to get at the Lualaba, he met with 
another defeat. His feet failed him, and his 
men failed him. Never before had he been 
incapacitated any length of time from walk- 
ing, but now the wounds upon his feet ulcer- 
ated, and left him prostrate. 
His men, vitiated by their contact with 
the Arabs, deserted, and he was left with but 
three to serve him. These three were Susi, 
Chuma, and Gardner. 

This crippled party returned once more to 
Bambarré, 

There occurs in this part of the journal 4 
familiar account of an animal found in the 
| region—the soko—a species of chimpanzee. 

Livingstone describes the creature thus : “He 
is an ungainly beast, especially when he stands 
erect. He is a bandy-legged, low-looking vil- 
lain, and would do well to stand for a pict 
ure of the devil. He has a light-yellow face, 
| ugly whiskers, and a faint apology for & 
beard. The forehead is low, the ears high, 
the teeth human, though the large develop- 
ment of the canines shows the beast. He is 
exceedingly knowing, and is amusing: to the 
last degree. He has a pretty trick of kidnap- 
ping children, and running up trees with 
them, but is often induced to come down by 
In lifting 








| the offer of a bunch of bananas. 
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the present he drops the child, and peace is 
restored. He has peculiarly sharp eyes, and 
is rarely to be stalked in front. He is often 
killed by attacks in the rear, and the natives 
surround herds of them with nets, and spear 
them from the rear. Their method of defense 
is peculiar. It consists simply of seizing the 
wrist of a human assailant and biting off 
his fingers. They treat their animal enemies 
in the same way—by maiming them only. 
He eats no flesh, the banana being his fa- 
yorite dish. He is harmless except when he 
sees that his neighbors have designs upon 
his welfare; then he becomes dangerous. A 
man without a spear in his hand is always 
safe from him, and he never attacks or mo- 
lests a woman. They beat hollow trees as 
drums with their hands, and then scream, as 
if to make music to the sound. When men 
hear this they prepare to make an attack, 
but the sokos never go to the men with hos- 
tile intentions. The Manyuema say, ‘Soko 
is a man, and nothing bad in him.’ They live 
in communities of about ten, each having his 
own female; an intruder from another camp 
is beatén off with their fists and loud yells. 
If one tries tu seize the female of another, he 
is caught on the ground, and all unite in box- 
ing and biting the offender. A mule often 
carries a child, especially if they are passing 
from one patch of forest to another over a 
grassy space; he then gives it to the moth- 


It is impossible to read far in any chap- 
ter of the Livingstone journals without be- 
coming once more impressed with the splen- 
did fidelity and courage of the man. He 
makes no appeals for sympathy, and it is 
only by a close following of the narrative, 
and by a course of reasoning entirely your 
own, that you are permitted to appreciate the 
vast number and the vast sorrow of his 
trials. 

It has been shown that he tried twice to 
reach the Lualaba, and that he was twice 
turned back to his point of departure—ill 
and weary. The significance of these de- 
feats in a most important task becomes ap- 
parent when it is remembered that Living- 
stone was only too conscious that bis real 
bodily strength was failing, and that but lit- 
tle time could now elapse before he would be 
called upon to lay down his tasks forever. 
To one who, like him, felt himself almost in 
the presence of death, such disappointments 
must have come home with awful force. 

Upon his return to Bambarré his illness 
so increased that he was subjected to a third 
disappointment which was almost crushing in 
its effects. His ulcerated feet kept him’ a 
prisoner in his hut for eighty days, and this 
when each hour contained its reminder that 





it was among the last that were to be given | 


him. 

He entered his hospital on the 22d of 
July, and did not leave it until the 10th of 
October, and then in a most weak and pros- 
trated condition. He found, moreover, that 


messages he had sent had not yet been re- 
sponded to, and he was left poor and help- 
less. There was nothing to do but to wait, 
with his hands thus tied, until this expected 
succor came. 


| 


It did not arrive until the 4th of February 
of the succeeding year. He had waited for 
it for seven months. 

These seven months had been months of 
pain and weariness beyond all description. 
He tried hard to extract a little knowledge 
from his tumultuous surroundings, but with 
little result, and the poverty of the notes 
made at this period shows his weariness and 
exhaustion. 

One of the 25th of October is pregnant 
with hints of his temper at the time : 

“In this journey I have endeavored to 
follow, with unswerving fidelity, the line of 
duty. My course has been an even one, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, though my route has been tortuous 
enough. All the hardship, hunger, and toil, 
were met with the full conviction that I was 
right in persevering to make a complete work 
of the exploration of the sources of ‘the Nile. 
Mine has been a calm, hopeful endeavor to 
do the work that has been given me to do, 
whether I succeed or whether I fail. The 
prospect of death in pursuing what I knew to 
be right did not make me veer to one side or 
the other. I had a strong presentiment, dur- 
ing the first three years, that I should, never 
live through the enterprise; but it weakened 
as I came near to the end of the journey, and 
an eager desire to discover any evidence of 
the great Moses having visited these parts 
bound me, spell-bound me, I may say, for, if 
I could bring to light any thing to confirm 
the Sacred Oracles, I should not grudge one 
whit all the labor expended. I have to go 
down the Central Lualaba or Webb’s Lake 
River, then up the Western or Young’s Lake 
River to Katanga head-waters and then re- 
tire. I pray that it may be to my native 
home.” 

But what did the aid and encouragement 
that he expected consist of? Ten mutinous 
men and one letter! Forty letters had been 
lost or destroyed ! 

On the 16th of February he started once 
more for the Lualaba. He marched the rest 
of that month, and all of the next, meeting 
with thousands of difficulties and obstacles, 
and only, after all, to find himself in a quan- 
dary at the end of the journey. 

All through his march his associates, the 
Arabs, were guilty of the most cruel and dis- 
honest behavior. The secret of their suprem- 
acy was their possession of muskets, of 
which the natives stood in mortal terror. 
Armed with these, they committed robbery 
with impunity, and the distressedly helpless 
Livingstone, found it almost impossible to 
convince the shrinking Manyuema that he 
was not the real instigator of the evil deeds. 
That he, whose mission was eminently a 
peaceful one, should be found in the same 
train with these marauders, was one of the 
most bitter regrets that he had, and his self- 
reproaches, as they appear in his writings, 
are among the saddest things that one may 
read, ° 

The crowning villainy of these Moslem 
rascals was committed on the banks of the 
Lualaba, on the 16th of July, and so horrible 
was the deed, and so complete was its wick- 
edness, that the good Englishman was much 
prostrated and disheartened by it. 

Upon the borders of the Lualaba there are 
broad meadows where the native women hold 
daily a market. This market is free and 
open, and is a settled institution, having been 





in existence a great number of years. Ap 


entry in the journal thus describes it: 


“The market is a busy scene—every one 
is in dead earnest—little time is lost in 
friendly greetings; venders of fish run about 
with potsherds full of snails, or small fishes, 
or young Clarias capensis smoke-dried and 
spitted on twigs, or other relishes to ex- 
change for cassava-roots dried after being 
steeped about three days in water—potatoes, 
vegetables, or grain, bananas, figur, palm-oil, 
fowls, salt, pepper; each is intensely eager 
to barter food for relishes, and makes strong 
assertions as to the goodness or badness of 
every thing: the sweat stands in beads on 
their faces—cocks crow briskly, even when 
slung over the shoulder with their heads 
hanging down, and pigs squeal. Iron knobs, 
drawn out at each end to show the goodness 
of the metal, are exchanged for: cloth of the 
Maubé palm. They have a large funnel of 
basket-work below the vessel holding the 
wares, and slip the goods down if they are 
not to be seen. They deal fairly, and when 
differences arise they are easily settled by 
the men interfering or pointing to me: they 
appeal to each other, and have a strong sense 
of natural justice. With so much food 
changing hands among the three thousand 
attendants much benefit is derived; some 
come from twenty to twenty-five miles. The 
men flaunt about in gaudy-colored lambas of 
many-folded kilts—the women work hardest 
—the potters slap and ring their earthenware 
all round, to show that there is not a single 
flaw in them. I bought two finely-shaped 
earthen bottles of porous. earthenware, to 
hold a gallon each, for one string of beads, 
the women carry huge loads of them in their 
funnels above the baskets, strapped to the 
shoulders and forehead, and their hands are 
full besides ; the roundness of the vessels is 
wonderful, seeing no machine is used: no 
slaves could be induced to carry half as 
much as they do willingly. Itis a seene of 
the finest natural acting imaginable. The 
eagerness with which all sorts of assertions 
are made—the eager earnestness with which 
apparently all creation above, around, and 
beneath, is called on to attest the truth of 
what they allege—and then the intense sur- 
prise and withering scorn cast on those who 
despise their goods, but they show no con- 
cern when the buyers turn up their noses at 
them. Little girls run about selling cups of 
water for a few fishes to the half-exhausted 
wordy combatants.” 


So important is this market that even 
when the different tribes are at war, and the 
men are pursuing each other in bloody haste 
all over the country, the women and children 
are permitted to pass scot-free, and to hold 
their fair in peaee. 

But the infernal Arabs set their seal upon 
this Arcadian custom, as they did upon every 
thing else. On the day spoken of, the 12th 
of July, some fifteen hundred people assem- 
bled to hold their trade, and among them 
were five Arabs, three of them with guns. 
Some trifling dispute arose, and before Liv- 
ingstone, who was present, could interpose, the 
miscreants fired into the dense throng, and a 
thorough slaughter began. It was kept up 
with a savage persistence until some four 
hundred of the poor wretches were deprived 
of life. Some were shot, some were drowned 
in their attempts to swim away, and some so 
grievously hurt that they died a few days af- 
ter. Livingstone exclaimed in his agony at 
this spectacle: 

“O let Thy kingdom come! No one will 
ever know the exact loss on this bright, sultry 
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summer morning. It gave me the impression 
of being in hell!” 

This, and actions of a like nature, brought 
about Livingstone’s fourth disappointment. 
He was upon the bankof the Lualaba, yet it 
was actually the case that he could not, for 
love or money, procure a canoe and sufficient 
men to enable him to explore it. The Arabs, 
while in some cases pretending to be of aid, 
ingeniously defeated every attempt on his 





while there was danger enough. Livingstone 
says: 


“Nothing could be detected; but by 
stooping down to the earth and peering up 
toward the sun, a dark shade could sometimes 
be seen: this was an infuriated savage, and a 
slight rustle in the dense vegetatiun meant a 
spear. A large spear from my right lunged 
past and almost grazed my back, and stuck 
firmly into the soil. The two men from 
whom it came appeared in an opening in the 





MANYUEMA HUNTERS KILLING SOKOS. 


part to gain assistance. It was their policy 
to go through the country with threats, 
treachery, and cajolery, to procure ivory ; and, 
to do this with any great degree of success, 
it was clear that a person like Livingstone 
must be excluded. They induced the natives 
to deceive him, and they deceived him them- 
selves, until the saddened man, finding one 
resource after another come to naught, final- 
ly turned his back for the last time upon the 
beautiful river, and took up his return-march 
to Ujiji. 

Upon his way there he was almost con- 
stantly tormented by the effects of the Arab 
invasion. He met with burned and smoking 
villages destroyed to mask the vengeance of 
some petty slave driver or trader, and he was 
subjected to countless troubles in consequence 
of his fancied association with this pestifer- 
ous race. 

In the beginning of August the party was 
ambushed by the angry Manyuema. Trees 
had been cut down in one place in a narrow 
path, in order that the procession might be 
halted, and so render the act of killing more 
easy; but for some reason the place had 
been abandoned. In another spot, how- 
ever, it was partly carried out, and for a 





forest only ten yards off and bolted, one 
looking back over his shoulder as he ran. 
As they are expert with the spear I don’t 
know how it missed, except that he was too 
sure of his aim, and the good hand of God 
was upon me. 

“We had five hours of running the gant- 
let, waylaid by spearmen, who all felt that if 
they killed me they would be revenging the 
death of relations. From each hole in the 
tangled mass we looked for a spear; and each 
moment expected to hear the rustle which 
told of deadly weapons hurled at us. I be- 
came weary with the constant strain of dan- 
ger, and—as, I suppose, happens with sol- 
diers on the field of battle—not courageous, 
but perfectly indifferent whether I were killed 
or not.” 


Zhe physical strain upon Livingstone of 
the journey to Ujiji was severe, and when on 
the 22d of October he arrived there, he was 
ill, and disappointed to the last degree. He 
had failed lamentably, and the lessening of 
his strength forbade him to hope for many 
more opportunities to do the work he had set 
for himself. It was at this time that his 
spirits were at their lowest ebb; until now 
he had not fully realized how desperate was 
his condition, and surely there was all excuse 
for his despair. [He was reduced to a mere 








skeleton, and his feebleness was extreme 
He had made up his mind to wait at Ujij 
for men to come from the coast, being certajy 
that there was a plenty of goods in stor 
awaiting his order. But what was his oop, 
sternation to find that they had all been soi 
by the Arabs, and that he was reduced ty 
absolute beggary! There was no redress 
and the ruined man demonstrated to himself 
that his travels were at an end. 


(FROM A SKETCH BY OR. LIVINGSTONE.) 


But, on the 28th, one of the greatest sur- 
prises that happy circumstances ever vouch- 
safed to man fell to his lot. 

This was none other than the arrival of 
Stanley. Permit us to use Livingstone’s own 
words : 


“Susi came running at the top of his 
speed and gasped out,‘ An Englishman! | 
see him!’ and off he darted to meet him. 
The American flag at the head of a caravan 
told of the nationality of the stranger. Bales 
of goods, baths of tin, huge kettles, cooking- 
pots, tents, etc., made me think this must be 
a luxurious traveler, and not one at his wits’ 
end like me. It was Henry Moreland Stanler, 
the traveling correspondent of the New York 
Heralg@, sent by James Gordon Bennett, Jr, 
at an expense of more than four thousand 
pounds, to obtain accurate information about 
Dr. Livingstone if living, and if dead to 
bring home my bones. The news he had to 
tell to one who had been two full years with- 
out any tidings from Europe made my whole 
frame thrill. The terrible fate that had be 
fallen France, the telegraphic cables success 
fully laid in the Atlantic, the election of 
General Grant, the death of good Lord Clar- 
endon—my constant friend—the proof that 
her majesty’s government had not forgotten 
me in voting one thousand pounds for sup 
plies, and many other points of interest, Te 
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vived emotions that had lain dormant in 
Manyuema. Appetite returned, and instead 
of the spare, tasteless two meals a day, I 
ate four times daily, and ina week began to 
feel strong. Iam not of a demonstrative turn ; 
as cold, indeed, as we islanders are usually re- 
puted to be, but this disintercsted kindness of 
Mr. Bennett, so nobly carried into effect by Mr. 
Stanley, was simply overwhelming. I really 
do feel extremely grateful, and at the same 
time I ama little ashamed at not being more 
worthy of the generosity. Mr. Stanley has 
done his part with untiring energy; good 
judgment in the teeth of very serious obsta- 
cles. His helpmates turned out depraved 
blackguards, who, by their excesses at Zan- 
zibar and elsewhere, had ruined their consti- 
tutions, and prepared their systems to be fit 
provender for the grave. They had used up 
their strength by wickedness, and were of 
next to no service, but rather downdrafts and 
unbearable drags to progress.” 


Livingstone was immediately supplied with 
all that he stood in need of, and no sooner 
had he replenished his strength sufficiently 
than he began to organize for another expe- 
dition. This time to the northern part of 
Lake Tanganyika. Stanley accompanied 
him, and they completed the task by the 13th 
of December. The record of the journey is 
not an eventful one, and barring some few at- 
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tempts at treachery by the natives, little oc- 
curred that would interest any other than a 
geographer. 

On the 27th both the explorers started 
east to Unyanyembé, Dr. Livingstone hoping 
there, at least, to find his goods and chattels. 
This journey, too, was devoid of any striking 
feature, that is, judged by the standard of the 
journeys that Livingstone had already per- 








formed. The path was a well-traveled one, 
and the people that were met with on the 
way were old acquaintances and friendly. 
Stanley, however, was ill a great portion of 
the time, fevers attacking him with severity, 
and clinging to him with great persistence, 
The weather, too, was bad, rain and thunder 
being almost of daily occurrence. 

The party arrived at Unyanyembé on the 
18th of February, 1872, and the question 
whether he should return to England or re- 
main to finish his tasks, became presented to 
Livingstone very definitely. He says: 

“Mr, Stanley used some very strong ar- 
guments in favor of my going home, recruit- 
ing my strength, getting artificial teeth, and 
then returning to finish my task; but my 
judgment said, ‘All your friends will wish 
you to make a complete work of the explora- 
tion of the sources of the Nile before you 
retire.’ My daughter Agnes says, ‘ Much as 
I wish you to come home, I would rather that 
you finished your work to your own satis- 
faction than return merely to gratify me.’ 
Rightly and nobly said, my darling Nannie. 
Vanity whispers pretty loudly, ‘ She is a chip 
of the old block.’ My blessing on her and 
all the rest. 
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THE MANYUEMA AMBUSACDE. 


“T propose to go from Unyanyembé to 
Fipa; then around the south end of Tangan- 
yika, Tambeté, Mbeté ; then across the Cham- 
bezé, and round south of Lake Bangweolo, 
and due west to the ancient fountains; leav- 
ing the underground excavations till after 
visiting Katanga. This route will thus certify 
that no other sources of the Nile can come 
out of the south without being seen by me.” 











And this description of his plan is fol- 
lowed by a fervid appeal to God to assist 
him and to bear him through his under- 
taking. 

The time up to the 14th of March was oc- 
cupied in copying his diary, and in prepar- 
ing dispatches for the authorities at home, 
and in arranging details for travels to be 
made. 

On that day Stanley took his departure 
for the coast. 

The parting of these two men was one of 
those sad acts whose significance can never 
be properly felt by other than the princi- 


| pal actors in them. But a little reflection 


even by the coldest reader will enable him 
to perceive a little of the great emotions that 
must have arisen in the breasts of Stanley 
and Livingstone at this last salutation. The 
former was young and powerful, and, having 
achieved his mission, was about to return with 
news for which the whole world was looking. 
The latter was a resolute but a feeble old 
hero, who had only girded himself up for more 
terrible privations, not daring to hope that he 
would be permitted to quit the land that he 
was again to penetrate, alive. One was about 
to reénter civilization, and the other was 


about to turn his back upon the only repre- 
sentative of it that he had seen for six 


years. 
Stanley was on the point of resuming his 
ties with the world, and Livingstone was cast- 
ing his off, and for the last time. 
Stanley plunged into the forest with his 
troop, going east, and Livingstone tarried at 
Unyanyembé. 
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AN ANXIOUS ANGLE. 
By Ausert F. Wesster. 


III. 
A GENERAL NIBBLING. 


Miss Potty grew haggard and slept ill. 
Her father scolded her gently, not daring 
to speak his honest sorrow for fear that 
she would plead to go away. He, too, 
was being consumed by inward fires, for a 
black horse that he had ordered for ma- 
dame’s stable had sprained its foot on the 
road, while Aytoun’s copies of Mr. Gold- 
smith’s works, in high-priced binding, had 
come in good shape, and were already feeling 
the gentle touch of the mistress’s hand. He 
was much worn with watching his chances to 
gain smiles and compliments, and in listening 
to those that fell to the lot of his rival. It 
cost him much fleshy tissue to preserve his 
courtesy, but he took pleasure in seeing that 
Aytoun grew thinner for the same cause. 
It cost each of them something for every 


bow, and, as their civilities increased in the 
reverse ratio of their love’s decrease, they | 


grew more evanescent day by day, and the 
richness of their coats and the purity of their 
cambric ruffles were the only things that pre- 


served an integrity. Madame, among the 


variety of entertainments that she offered her | 


friends (at just this period), one day made up 
a carriage-party to a choice little farm, kept 
by an ex-steward of hers, fifteen miles dis- 


tant. 


exceedingly curious. 
ting out, however, she became indisposed, 
and she transferred her responsibilities to 


Madame Bertheau, who, rotund and jolly, in- | 
| felt that they searched him through and 


stantly whipped up the chilled spirits of the 
party, and started it on its journey full of 
joy and merriment. 
Madame watched the 
pages roll away, and asked herself, “ Will he 
and she 


glistening equi- 
have sense enough to understand ?” 
waited with a quickly-beating heart. 

He did understand, for back he came on 
bis horse in less than an hour. M. Ber- 
theau, whom madame had discreetly detained 
at home, hurried out to ask if an accident 
had happened. “No,” replied Hereford, “I 
came merely to bear the consolations of all 


. . 
to madame, and to beg to be her escort, if at 
uny time during the day she cares to follow 


the party.” 

‘ Estimable young man!” said the trusty 
Bertheau to himself. He directed Hereford 
to the place where madame then sat, upon the 
western porch. 

Let it be distinctly understood that this 
happy conjunction of circumstances was not 
brought about by conspiracy of the two par- 
ties concerned. Not a single look, word, or 
sign, had passed between them ;‘and madame, 
on receiving the young man, did so with a de- 
gree of hauteur that would have disconcerted 
one less learned in woman’s ways. Bertheau 


was summoned, and was made to do duty as | 
warder of the lady’s dignities, until, in the | 





She enlarged upon the sweet rusticity | 
of the spot, and all of her guests became | 
At the moment of set- | 


They gazed, as they sat, upon the copses and 
gardens below. It was impossible to resist 
the delightful air of the meadows. Possibly 
madame might find it beneficial to stroll for a 
while in the pinery ? She looked toward Ber- 
theau as if she wished him to be aroused. 

“T have some curiosity about the way in 
which your fish-ponds are fed with water,” 
said Hereford, promptly ; “may we go there?” 
and he looked in their direction. Madame 
saw that they would be within Bertheau’s 
ken should he awake, and her sense of pro- 
priety being thus satisfied, she gave permis- 
sion to Hereford to lead her down to study 
hydraulics. 

Half an hour later, their talk ran in this 


| wise : 


“The best love, dear madame, has rever- 
ence in it. The love of a boy springs from 
vanity ; the love of a true man springs from 
humility.” 

Madame made herself sigh softly at this 
sententiousness, and, while there played about 
the corners of her mouth a smile of sweet- 
ness, there lingered in her eyes a look of 
gravity. She said, reaching down a smooth 
hand upon her white dress : 

“ You speak with authority, sir.” 

“ Yes, with all the authority that may be 
had from many misfortunes.” 

"i 

“ Indeed, it is true.” 

“Then—then you are only waiting to 
meet her whose great virtues may mike you 
humble. You, yourself, are already true. 

“T am both true and humble.” 

“Then you have found her!—I—I am 
very—very glad, sir!” 

Madame’s bosom heaved, and she turned 


” 


her face full toward Hereford. Her eyes, con- 
| ish.) 


veying a frank expression of sorrow, came 
very near shedding tears, and the young man 


through. 

Hereford parted his lips to speak. Under 
the cover of the expectation that he thus 
aroused, he was enabled to gently take the 


smooth hand. He shrewdly allowed her to 


pretend that she was unconscious that he | 


had done it—an artifice that succeeds in nine 
cases fh ten. 


venerables upon the warm high-road had had 
a little play at strategy. Aytoun had con- 
fessed himself tired of dairies, and had turned 


his horse about to ride after his mail. Crowns- 


worth had cried :) 
“My dear friend, let us go back together ; 


there is a surplus of gentlemen here, and we | 


can have a little chance to converse on poli- 
tics.” 

“With all my heart!” the other had re- 
turned, meaning, at the same time, “ with all 
my gall.” Few in the cavalcade had missed 


them until they were out of 


Polly Crownsworth, close under Madame Ber- | 


theau’s wing, had half laughed and half 


sobbed, “ Those three gentlemen will tear | 


course of time, he fell asleep. Hereford was no | each other in pieces.” 


laggard, and madame soon smiled upon him. | 


They returned to the villa and sought the 





| they never forgot to be polite. 


| the cordiality had been excessive. 


Then he made a speech de- | 
scribing his love, but, at the same time, he | 
was extremely careful not to say for whom | 
his love was entertained, an omission that | 
the natural vanity of madame prevented her 
from noticing. (Meanwhile, the disappointed | 
| my feet; and, while I was trembling in the 


how sad the victory makes me! 


sight; but | 


ee 
hostess at once. They discovered her just a5 
Hereford, pressing ber hand to his breast, 
was murmuring : 

“ Ah! madame, how is it that one so poy. 
erful to animate love can look upon her wor 
so coldly? My love is my life, and my life jg 
my love. It blesses all things that concen 
me, and makes me regard myself a favorite 
of Heaven!” 

“Merciful God!” cried Crownswort), 
“that’s your son, Aytoun!” 

“And your son-in-law, by all that’s infer. 
nal!” returned the other. They staggerej 
away and held a furious council. 

“Upon your honor, have you suspected 
this ?”” cried Aytoun. 

“Upon my honor, no! 
have you?” 

“Upon my honor, I never had a hint of 
it!” 

“ We are in mortal danger.” 

“That is-true. He does not hold be 
hand for pastime merely.” 

‘“* By Heavens!” 

“ By Heavens!” (Pause.) 

“ Then we are allies.” 

“* So it seems.” 

“Then you must command your son to 
quit our field,” said Crownsworth. 

“Or, rather, you must command your 
daughter to keep her lover to herself.” 

They were both devoured with rage, but 
They bowed 
to each other, and said, “ We will do both.” 

Madame Socrate at nightfall 
The evening had been a season of exquisite 
torment to all except the Bertheaus, and yet 
Aytoun, 
full of bitterness, had related several merry 
camp-tales. (He had fought with the Brit 
Crownsworth, overflowing with jel. 
ousy, had nevertheless applauded these tales 
to the echo, and had told some Whig stories 
to match. Hereford had inwardly derided 
and contemned his father, while he had 
smiled as a proud son should. Polly Aytour 
had beamed upon madame with daggers in 
her glances, while madame had regarded ber 
prey with gnawing anxieties, hidden behinds 
face of supreme grace and tenderness. 

She said to Socrate: 

“The time has come, dear pet, for action. 
Which of the three must fall? Love 
pursues me, while Comfort, a little fearful, 
stands aloof. To-day matters received & 
telling impulse. The boy threw himself at 


Upon your honor, 


sought 


balance, I saw, out of the corner of an eye, 
the two antiques staring at us from the ter- 
Sense rushed upon me and 
saved me. I gently repulsed the lad, know- 
ing that the sight of his ardor would only 
serve to set the others on. It was a plain 
issue between my heart and my discretio. 
Discretion carried the day, but, ab, Socrate, 
He has not 
quitted me, however. I keep him as a last 
resort. The others are in a ferment. I have 
so plied them with smiles and glances that 
Socrate, DY 


race above. 


they are ready for the plunge. 
pulse is high! These are feverish times! 
Tell me that you do not see ill signs in my 
eyes or upon my cheeks! How hard it is @ 
seem serene and uplifted when one walks 
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upon thin ice! Socrate, kiss me. Remem- 
ber mein your dreams. Suppress your an- 
ger when you see me in the coming farce. 
Know that your interests are mine, and do 
not croak at (shall I say it?) lies. Pity me, 
Soerate. Adieu!” 

Polly Crownsworth became the nether 
millstone in the conflict, and she grew pale 
and wan, She went about among the gar- 
dens with her head hanging like a dahlia 
apon its stock, and she forbore to eat her 
quantum of food. Her eyes became mourn- 
ful, and they tormented Hereford exceed- 
ingly. 

“ Must I declare to you once more that I 
love you, and only you?” he cried, one day. 

“But you lean over her, and follow her, 
just as you have always done to me.” . 

“IT must seem to bein earnest. She is 
not a child, to be deceived.” 

“Then your pretensions and your truth- 
fulness are expressed by the same methods.” 
Polly’s lips began to tremble, and Hereford’s 
face lengthened. ‘There is no difference 
between your conduct to her and your con- 
duct to me.” 

“In view of the peculiarities of the case, 
how can there be?” 

Significant and crushing pause. Then: 
“© Hereford!” delivered with a slow, heart- 
breaking quaver. Then Polly fled to her 
chamber, and sent down word that she had 
neuralgia. 

Hereford vowed to precipitate matters. 
Madame led Aytoun up to the subject of him- 
self at the next opportunity. He stood with 
her bevide a little pool, throwing bits of bread 
to a school of horn-pout. He was elated, and 
she was pathetic. 

“ Ah, dear friend,” said she, “ how grate- 
ful Tam to count among my intimates one so 
deeply versed in literature as you are! As 
one grows older she wishes for the satisfac- 
tions of thought and reflection. She requires 
repose. She loves to take the attitude of 
listener ; to feel the ministrations of an ac- 
tive and cultivated mind. I fear sometimes 
that Ihave lived en masque even to myself, 
and that there has been a more serious per- 
son ever present that dared not brave the 
world of fashion and venture forth into the 
real paths alone.” 

Madame here became abstracted, while 
Aytoun, tingling with delight, said to him- 
self: “ By Heavens! she shall have the offer 
of the life-long benefit of my soul within 
forty-eight hours !”” 

Then madame, in the course of the day, 
said to Crownsworth, who was overseeing the 
training of a saddle-horse by two grooms: 


“Ah, dear friend! what power you pos- | 


You love to command. How is it that 
Women, no matter how self-reliant and inde- 
pendent, always love to see the working of a 
dominant spirit, ay, and to feel it, too? As 
one ‘grows older, she delights in vigor and 
strength. She loves movement. She de- 
lights to be a participant in the actions of 
life that she slighted perhaps in her younger 
days. It is strange how much I now see in 
the shape and the stepping of a horse! What 
anbounded life! What grace, and what 
power beneath that grace! How narrowly 
does a horse, in being splendid, escape be- 


sess ! 











ing terrible! And yet you tame him. You 
make him come to your hand and lay his 
head upon your shoulder.” 

Madame’s voice went out in an exquisite 
murmur, and she gazed for a bare second 
into the lively face of the aroused Crowns- 
worth. His breath grew short from excite- 
ment, and the lines in his aged face were 
multiplied twenty-fold by the smiles that 
shone from every feature. Had it not been 
for the presence of the grooms and the 
prancing horse (which, so fur from being 
tamed, was worse than Gilpin’s), he would 
have gone upon his knees in the tan at that 
very instant, and have opened his bosom. 

Madame, these two enticements thus well 
thrown, retired for the rest of the day. The 
poison worked, but still the antidote, reflec- 
tion, made a struggle. Vanity showed its pa- 
tient hrad, to madame’s disadvantage. 

Said one of the admirers to himself: “I 
am a man of parts. I have dignity. Let 
me first reckon whether or not Lhave gained 
the most favor. If it appears that I have, 
well and good; I will then propose marriage. 
But if it is plain that there is not a penny’s 
choice between me and my rival, then I'll run 
no risk. Refused—ZJ refused!” 

And the @#ther gentleman said about the 
same thing, and they watched each other like 
lynxes. Aytoun was made furious by seeing 
that Crownsworth was full of glee, and 
Crownsworth was filled with bitterness on 
perceiving joy in every motion of Aytoun. 

The steward came to madame, and said, 
categorically : 

“My credit is exhausted, and we are now 
living upon odds and ends. The last bottle 
of madeira was sent up yesterday. The ser- 
vants talk of coming before you in a body to 
demand their wages, and I receive threatening 
letters daily from the farm-hands. I had to 
leave Jessie, the filly, in pawn at the black- 
smith’s for shoeing done, and nobody passes 
by the gates without turning up his nose.” 
(The steward, like most confidants, was per- 
mitted some little freedoms of speech.) “I 
thought I would warn you, madame, for you 
remember that General Washington is to be 
in town on Tuesday, and, as you and your 
friends will wish, no doubt, to attend any 
reception that there may be, it will be pru- 
dent to guard in advance against any incon- 
venience that may arise out of—of poverty.” 

Madame threw the last of her diamonds 
upon the floor at the steward’s feet and fled 
in an agony of tears. 

Hereford sought madame once more. In 
spite of her resolution, there now and then 
came moments when she felt desperately 
lonely. Her quarrel with circumstances 
forced upon her once in a while a feeling of 
sorrow. Hereford found her while she felt 
this untoward sensation, and she listened to 
him. ‘ 

He stirred her by his vehemence, and 
awoke in her breast a little feeling. He ar- 
ranged that they should be discovered ¢éte-d- 
téte by Aytoun, and it fell out as he planned, 
but at the same time he discovered that ma- 
dame’s hand trembled, and that there were 
traces of tears in her eyes. He remembered 
Polly, and his loyal heart revolted. He with- 
drew abruptly. 





Madame, shocked and infuriated, clinched 
her hands, stifled the burst of grief that strug- 
gled for escape, and vowed to revenge her- 
self. 

She recognized the fact that the time had 
come for action. 

She vowed to delay no longer. 

This was Monday. Washington was to 
arrive on Tuesday, and the reception was to 
be accorded in the evening. All those that 
know how human is the desire to pick up all 
loose threads of duty when a new pleasure is 
imminent, to free the spirit of all old burdens 
when a fresh epoch is about to be marked, 
will appreciate the resolution of madame to 
settle what her future status in society should 
be before she footed a single figure in the 
coming minuets. 

Aytoun was in full pursuit. He haunted 
the parlors and gardens all day long to way- 
lay his hostess, and to bring her down, 

Crownsworth did the same, and lay cou- 
chant behind trellises and harpsichords until 
dinner-time, trembling all over with mingled 
fear and fervor. 

Polly, with consummate skill born of ab- 
ject terror, hung about her powerful enemy, 
and kept the venerable gentlemen at a dis- 
tance, and drove madame nearly distracted. 
Yet it was impossible to see guile in the child, 
for she was so sweet and winning, and she 
had such an affectionate way of putting an 
arm around the waist. 

Still the contest was unfair, and Crowns- 
worth found five seconds on Tuesday in which 
to whisper to his heart’s mistress : 

“ Madame, will you not grant me ten min- 
utes in which to speak to you before the ball 
to-night?” 

She drew up a little, but she instantly 
smiled and said: 

“ Ah, you wish to ask advice about your 
poor loving Polly! Most certainly, dear 
friend. I shall wait for the carriage in the 
north parlor at nine o’clock.” 

And Crownswerth retired, nearly skipping 
for joy. 

Aytoun also met with a flash of good for- 
tune. He overtook madame as she was about 
to go to her chamber to attire herself anew 
for dinner. 

He prayed for an audience. 

She drew herself up once more, and then 
once more relented. 

“T cannot refuse you, dear friend, for 
Hereford himself has told me of his rebuffs 
with so much feeling that he has at times 
quite touched my heart.” (“ Ah, ha!” cried 
Aytoun to himself.) “TI shall wait for my 
carriage in the north parlor at half - past 
nine.” 

Aytoun raised her hand to his lips and 
withdrew, twenty years younger. 

He walked out upon the piazza, delighted 
with two trains of thought: first, that all the 
supposed love-making between madame and 
his son had been, after all, nothing but the 
intercourse of a suffering child and a sym- 
pathetic mother; second, that he, having 
stolen 2 march upon Crownsworth, would 
now capture the citadel out of hand. He 
laughed to himself and turned a corner, He 
met Crownsworth face to face. Crownsworth 
was rubbing his merry lips with the head of 
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his cane. It is only once in a lifetime that 
one sees gayety kill gayety, but it did here. 
Both heroes stopped, perplexed and con- 
founded. Then each wheeled about upon his 
red heel and went his way full of rancor. 

The evening came on. With it came the 
steward before dinner on tiptoe, and said to 
madame : 

“The cook will not serve a single dish 
until he is paid his wages.” 

“ How much do you (not I) owe him?” 

“ Ninety pounds.” 

“Merciful Heaven!” 
quaked, 

The steward pitied her from the depths 
of his honest heart, and began to say that he 
himself would bave paid the money had he 
any at his command, but—there he stopped, 
and hung his head. 

Madame reached out a ruby ring, and the 
steward felt the tips of her cold fingers with 
a shudder. 

She went to Socrate, and, casting herself 
into a seat, encircled the cage with her beau- 
tiful arms, She rested her head upon the 
arching bars, and, having drooped, as one 
might say, the dew fell easily. She wept, 
and Socrate, who hated water, presently 
aroused her with a series of shrieks. 

“True, true, Socrate!” cried she, rising 
hastily to her feet, and drying her tears. 
“ You are just to taunt me! I have no right 
to show weakness at this moment. I must 
be more cool and resolute than ever. Mat- 
ters have come to a climax, and I am pushed 
to the edge of a precipice. Shall I be saved, 


Madame fairly 


or shall I be destroyed? Yes, you do well 


to flutter, Socrate. It becomes you to show 
a little terror at this hour! I—I—what, 
more tears? No, no, Socrate; wish me cour- 
age !—Ah, how my heart beats !—Adieu, So- 
crate!” 

Hereford made up a little scheme to pre- 
serve the integrity of his father’s position. 
He divined that the gentleman was now ripe 
to do himself a marital injury, and so, to pre- 
serve him from contact with madame until 
after the ball, during the progress of which 
he hoped to bring extraneous influences to 
bear, he waylaid the lady, and, with a plead- 
ing voice, begged a private interview. He 
contrived to look haggard and sad, and she, 
with a reluctance that was beautifully artis- 
tic, whisperingly assented, and mentioned a 
grape-arbor and nine o’clock. He thanked 
her with the warmth of a slave, and, retir- 
ing, said to himself: “I shall watch her un- 
til she goes to dress, and will keep the two 
ancients in hand until nine. Then it will be 
easy to detain her myself until she goes to 
her carriage, when all will be secure.” 

It seemed that reckoning without the 
hostess may be worse even than reckoning 
without the host, for madame made a clear 
gain by this tender contract. She made an- 
other gain by sending her maid for the hair- 
dresser. When he appeared with his irons 
and case of combs, she said : 

“You are engaged to dress Miss Crowns- 
worth’s hair ?” 

* “ Yes, madame.” 

“Tt is very beautiful hair’ —he was 
aware of it— and it should be arranged in 
the most intricate manner.” He agreed to 





that also. “She will probably keep you 
there until ten o’clock, will she not?” asked 
the lady, placing a half-crown upon the ta- 
ble. 

“ Yes, madame,” said the intelligent per- 
ruquier, fixing his eyes upon his interlocutor, 
“until quite ten.” 

Madame bowed, and the other vanished. 

At eight o’clock the house was quiet, but 
nearly every room was illuminated, and there 
were plenty of lights in the broad halls. Now 
and then a maid or a valet appeared crossing 
or ascending with toilet articles or steaming 
water, and draughts of soft air came in 
through the outer doors, and made the can- 
dle-flames flicker. 

At a little past nine, madame descended 
by the way of a private staircase to the 
north parlor. She was dressed with great 
richriess. Her hair was built high upon her 
head, and it was powdered. She seemed 
more beautiful than ever, and her excitement 
lent a certain quickening and precision to her 
movements. She entered the apartment, giv- 
ing a glance of warning to her maid, who 
lingered without in the character of Cerbe- 
rus. 

The parlor was finished in mahogany 
wainscot and paneling, from the®floor to ceil- 
ing, where there was a fantastic rococo cor- 
nice. The windows were hung with long, 
flowing curtains of red, and the furniture 


was of the style of Louis XV. The floor | 
| competitor. 


was polished like glass, and a number of 
glittering gilt girandoles, filled with long can- 
dles, were placed here and there upon the 
walls. In a corner was madame’s golden 
harp. The tables, the chairs, the andirons, 
even the walls themselves, were all reflected 
in the floor, and there was a charming tremor 
given to the duplicate picture by the quiver- 
ing of the lights. 

Madame stood gracefully erect in the cen- 
tre of the room, and fitted a glove to her left 
hand. 


——_+— 


IV. 
HAPPY FISH—HAPPY FISHER. 


* Crownswortn entered. He advanced ea- 
gerly. She turned her face toward him with 
sweet gravity, and extended her right hand. 
He pressed it to his lips. 

He was clad in a rich coat of blue velvet, 
embroidered with silver, a wrought waistcoat 
of white silk, together with silk stockings. 
His wig was white, and his queue was gathered 
in a black bag, tied with ribbons behind. He 
wore a dress-sword, with a delicate, jeweled 
handle, and he carried his hat in his hand. 

“You do me a great favor to consult with 
me about one so near you as your beautiful 
daughter,” said madame, in a low voice, 
meanwhile covering Crownsworth with a 
flood of tenderness from her eyes. 

“ Ah, madame,” cried he, “I have de- 
ceived you—I come to speak of myself! I 
come to ask for emancipation from the thou- 
sand doubts that have harassed me for the 
last few days!” 

“ Doubts, sir?” 

“Yes, madame; I will be frank—I im- 
plore you to hear me. I have permitted my 
tired heart to grow young once more with 








love for you. Do not turn away, madame— 
do not dream that I speak carelessly ; for, jf 
you could but look into my breast, you woul 
reproach yourself! I am sincere—I profeg 
the deepest regard and affection for you, ang 
therefore I offer you—” 

Madame raised her hand. She was filled 
with elation, but, womanlike, she could not 
help dallying a little with the prize befor 
opening her hand to grasp it. 

“Have you carefully examined the steps 
which have led you to this declaration?” 
asked she, somewhat mournfully. She gave 
Crownsworth her hand once more, and with 
great friendliness. 

“ Yes,” replied he, fervently. 

“ And they were all taken with thought 
amd deliberation ?” 

i” 

“T dearly prize your words, then; for~ 
for—”’ 

“Yes, dear madame ?” 

“ For I had dreaded that ” (Crownsworth, 
with a smile upon his lips, listened patiently) 
— that they were the early and hasty utter. 
ances of, not a lover, but a rival.” 

Unfortunate epithet! | Crownsworth’s 
blood leaped in his veins. That Aytoun had 
been deemed worthy of implication in this 
one supreme episode of his later life seemed 
to him to be an affront that could hardly 
have a parallel. He drew back. The exqui- 
site egotist feared a rebuff in favor of his 
His pride was alarmed! He 
would wait and watch yet a little more. 

Madame saw that she had made an error, 
Her heart shrank within her, yet she had 
tact enough to conceal that she was afraid, 

She assumed a quick smile and a dow. 
cast look. 

““And yet, dear friend, I know that you 
must speak to me as you have done.” 

“Have I shown my passion for you s0 
boldly, then ?” 

“Yes, boldly and gently. It has consoled 
me in many hours of loneliness to remember 
that you said this and this, and have looked 
thus and thus,” 

Crownsworth’s face darkened; he was 
full of suspicion ; but he said, with feeling: 
“T never was paid a sweeter honor.” 

“ Perhaps one was never so fairly earned.” 

The difference between Crownsworth’s faith 
and doubt was as small as that between wom- 
an'’s love and hate; therefore, madame’s 
tempting hand remained untouched. 

“ At least I can claim,” said he, “ that 
one was never more eagerly sought.” 

“Then you have had your reward,” said 
she, with childlike simplicity. This was the 
critical point of the confabulation. An ear 
nest man would have pounced upon the op- 
portunity like an eagle. But this man, not 
being in earnest, refrained ; he simply said: 

“ Yes, madame.” 

The lady felt that a pallor was creeping 
over her face. She only altered her position, 
however, to look more graceful. She hung 
her head a little lower, and said, in the rich- 
est and sweetest voice that she could com 
mand : 

“T fear that in your inmost heart you te 
prove me a little for having shown so plainly 
that I esteem you. You looked, perhaps, for 
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more reserve and restraint in me, for I have | extended hand and pressed it to his lips with 


had many sorrows. Ah, sir, since the death 


of my husband, life has been weariness itself, 
and surely it cannot be wrong to grant my 
spirit a little of the love it craves.” 

“No, no, surely not,” murmured Crowns- 


worth. 
“ And, if one may ask pity from the trees 


and the flowers, why may she not from her 
fellow-creatures? The shadows of the for- 
ests soothe me, the perfumes of the rose-gar- 
dens make me weep for joy, and the voice 
and the smile of a true friend fill me with 
gladness. If I have been too forward, dear 
friend, forgive me. If I have responded too 
warmly to your gentleness, I pray you to be- 
lieve that it was only because I was too happy 
to find in you my truest friend.” 

“ Ah, madame, madame!” cried Crowns- 
worth, with a contrite voice, “you are agi- 
tated. I see that you tremble. I should 
have been more careful, more considerate.” 
(Madame buried her face in her hands.) “TI 
will not press you further at this moment. I 
will control myself, and will come to-morrow 
for your reply, or even a day later, or yet 
two days later, if you think you can, in that 
time, judge fairly of my proposal.” 

He bowed very low. Madame turned her 
bedewed face and her burning eyes upon him, 
but she saw nothing save the top of his pow- 
dered head. He retired in this position to 
the door, when, recovering himself, he en- 
countered a gaze of ineffable tenderness. She 
looked, under the candle-light, like an angel 
ready to take wing. 

A current of sentiment nearly swept 
Crownsworth off his feet. But his sword 
caught in the border of a screen by the door, 
and it saved him, for in the few seconds that 
it took to disentangle it he was enabled to 
reflect. 

He withdrew one foot slightly, and, with 
his cocked-hat under his arm, made one more 
slow obeisance and disappeared. 

Madame’s face turned to marble. Rage 
and shame chased alternately through her 
breast, and nothing could compare with the 


» intensity of the gaze that she bent upon the 


vacant door. 

She made but one movement, and that 
was significant. She altered her position 
only to raise her hand to her heart as if 
dreading that the fury of its pulsations might 
destroy her. One-half her hope had van- 
ished. 

After a few seconds of absolute silence, a 
small voice aroused her as if it had been the 
report of a cannon. 

“Mr, Aytoun,” said her maid beside her. 

She heard a creaking step and the soft 
brush of clothing. 

She had an instant in which to don the 
glory of her better self. 

She turned about radiant. Aytoun, bow- 
ing low, was at the farther end of the apart- 
ment. 

He wore a wig, and a sword with a white 
scabbard and steel handle. His coat was of 
scarlet velvet, and his waistcoat of pear! silk. 
He had silver buckles at his knees and upon 
his shoes. His face was lighted up with 
gratitude and anticipation. 

He hastened forward and took madame’s 





fervor. She did not droop before him, but 
stood erect, threw up her head, and looked 
straight into his eyes, not grimly and firmly, 
but with a lively spirit. 

He began by saying: 

“You have made me happy by granting 
me this favor, dear madame.” 

“Or shall I not insist,” returned she, 
“ that I have made myself happy?” 

“ Ah, but your happiness is only the satis- 
faction at meeting a friend ; mine is the hap- 
piness of one who, after many trials, is at 
last permitted to ask the greatest blessing 
that he can conceive of.” 

“ And pray what may that be?” 

He approached a step and fixed his eyes 
gravely upon hers. 

She gave him in return the most artful 
look in the world. It changed its character, 
and, from being frank and fear'ess, it grew to 
be inquiring and inviting, but with not the 
remotest shade of coyness. 

His look may be described as asking, “ Is 
it possible that you do not know ?” and hers 
as saying, “I am ignorant—yet wait. Am I 
right? I—I doubt! Ah, I comprehend. 
Thank God!” 

She dropped her hand, heavenly bait, be- 
side her. He seized it, and there then began 
a little passage of finesse in which Aytoun 
was delicately bold and she was shrewdly 
brilliant. 

He did not unbend his figure or his dig- 
nity. Neither did she. He stood erect, and 
held her left hand in both of his, and they 
looked each straight into the fuce of the 
other. 

After a little while they warmed a little. 

“Do not forget,” said he, with a smile, 
“that I am old.” 

“ When does one cease to be happy? At 
forty, or fifty, or sixty, or when?” queried 
she, with charming seriousness, 

“T know that one may begin at seventy.” 

“ Or even at thirty.” 

“ Possibly” (in a whisper). 

He was seized with a tremor. This was 
the supreme instant. A fever of ecstasy per- 
vaded his entire system and shone out at his 
eyes and at the corners of his mouth. He 
wanted to do twenty things at once; to pour 
out his soul in exclamations; to seize his 
mistress in his arms; to prostrate himself 
before her; to thank Heaven for his joy; to 
run out and electrify the world with a state- 
ment of his happy case; and so on. He 
nearly wept with gladness, and nearly stifled 
with emotion. 

He did not recover soon enough. Ma- 
dame very properly dreaded pauses, and so it 
came into her head to utilize the instant to 
clinch the iron. 

So she murmured, with great ease and 
tenderness : 

“T fear that you must reproach me secret- 
ly for having shown so plainly that I esteem 
you. But, since the death of my husband, 
my poor heart, tired of wandering here and 
there, seeks for a litte repose. All things in 
Nature grant me a pleasure, but it is the 
smile and the voice of a fellow-being that I 
crave most heartily. If I have been too bold, 
I know that you will forgive me. If I have 








responded too warmly to your gentleness, I— 
}_” 

There were two or three quick, heavy 
steps upon the hard floor, and a fierce vice 
cried (taking up the sentence) : 

“I pray you to believe that it was only 
because [ was too happy to find in you my 
truest friend.” 

Madame and Aytoun turned in a flash, 
It was Crownsworth, towering with rage and 
scarlet with excitement. 

“Those are the words she wishes to use, 
Aytoun!” he cried. “She is deceiving 
you! She and I had a love-passage on this 
very spot fifteen minutes ago, and she gave 
me the same sentiment that she is giv- 
ing you! And, by Heaven! it was ten times 
sweeter than—” 

“ False, sir, false!” 

“T tell you—” 

“ False, sir; false as hell!” 

Crownsworth rushed forward, whipping 
out his sword as he came. Aytoun retreated, 
and, snatching his from its scabbard, made a 
leap, and they came together with a ringing 
clash. Their long-dammed jealousies found 
an outlet. They were as ferocious as tigers, 
and they lunged at each other and parried 
and thrust back again without an instant’s 
cessation. Madame screamed and ran about 
with her hands to her head, giving vent to 
her desperation in terrific shrieks, that pen- 
etrated to the farthermost recesses of the 
house. Now and then she made a rush at 
the combatants, but their frenzy drove her 
back at each attempt. At this instant Ay- 
toun, with his scarlet coat, was pinned, pant- 
ing and disheveled, against the sombre wall, 
his blade making shining circles in the air; 
and, at the next, Crownsworth was fleeing 
backward, gasping for breath, and parrying 
frantically, with his torn sleeve-lace fluttering 
about his hand. They were both in dead 
earnest. They hustled from one side of the 
apartment to the other, slipping and stamp- 
ing on the glassy floor, now darting like 
lightning into thickets of chairs and tables, 
and now fighting stubbornly inch by iach into 
the centre of the room. It was “ Down with 
Aytoun!” and “Down with Crownsworth!” 
and, “ The devil take all else!” The air was 
filled with perfume and powder; the twenty 
lights flickered as if in a high wind; and, 
as for noise, the place was a double Bed- 
lam. 

Madame, who had run shrieking through 
the halls, aroused the house. She now camo 
back like a whirlwind, with her arms out- 
stretched and her face the color of chalk. 

Aytoun and Crownsworth were still whirl- 
ing round and round, though slowly. Both 
were exhausted, and they faltered like tops 
whose courses are nearly run, Their mouths 
and nostrils were wide open, their eyes in- 
flamed, and their hands unsteady. The two 
blades felt each other with a timid thrill, be- 
ginning in a musical tinkle and ending in a 
steely tattoo, all very much unlike the clang 
and vigor of the first engagement. 

At the sight of madame, Aytoun made a 
sudden spring, dashed down the trembling 
guard of his opponent, and pricked him sav- 
agely in the shoulder. He fell upon the sofa. 

And, at the same instant, madame swooned 
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upon the floor, and lay with her head and 
arm resting upon a cushioned bench. Here- 
ford rushed in, with a throng of people, and 
wRh Polly, all diamonds and powder, at his 


heels, She uttered a loud ery, and, running 


| 
| 
| 


to her father, added to his other discomforts | 


by nearly suffocating him in her bosom. 


The Bertheaus brought every restorative 


to bear upon madame, and she revived into a 
wretched world. 

“May we suppose,” cried Hereford, in a 
domineering and sarcagtic voice, “ that this 
is the end of this comedy? Are the high- 
spirited actors ‘in it ready to say that they 
have finished their parts?” He looked around 
upon the still fluttering crowd, and upon the 
disordered room, with its overturned and 
shattered furniture, with sublime contempt. 
Aytoun returned his sword to its scabbard, 
and Crownsworth, still faint with pain, rose 
to his feet and advanced, with the sobbing 
Polly hanging distressed and weary in his 
rear, 

Hereford was the centre of his group, 
and the ruined madame, half dead with the 
weight of her disasters, was the centre of 
hers. 

Aytoun was on the point of walking like 
a proud knight across the intervening space, 
when Hereford laid his hand upon his arm. 

“ Stay, sir!” eried he, “ you are deceived. 
The lady is a bankrupt.” 

Aytoun stopped as if shot. He grew 
scarlet in a flash, and turned his wrathful 
eyes upon the beautiful, pallid creature op- 
posite, and stared at her. 

“Did you say ‘ bankrupt ?’” queried 
Crownsworth, in an astonished whisper. 

“T did,” returned Hereford, with the man- 
ner ofan executioner, “ Bankrupt!” The word 
was more potent than the word “ damned.” 
Crownsworth, with his blood-stained hand- 
kerchief pressed to his shoulder, seemed con- 
founded, 

“Madame has made love to each of us 
gentlemen in succession,” pursued Hereford, 
glad to be in the category with two such 
fumous beaux as those beside him, “ and, dis- 
covering this, I deemed it best to search, 
with the aid of lawyers, for her motives. I 
found them to spring from an exhausted 
exchequer. Her lands are covered with mort- 
gages; she is surrounded by unpaid depend- 
aunts, and all this elegance is but straw. We 


were to have paid for our entertainment by | 


the sacrifice of one of our number, but, for- 
tunately, we have been permitted to escape. 
I confess that I myself came near falling a 
victim to her charms, but, possessing the 
love of a truly estimable girl, and also an 
intuitive—” 

* Silence, fool 


”» 


cried Aytoun, 
A pause succeeded, 


Madame, fully exposed to view, yet hid- 


don behind the pale curtains of her eyes, 
said to herself: “This is my last opportu- 
nity, Let me excite chivalry in one of the 
two breasts at this dreadful moment, and I 
may yet live.” 
droop and tremble. 
neath the weight of the criticism that filled 
the air, and she looked so penitent and so 
gloriously fair that she should have moved a 
heart of stone. 


She sank visibly be- 


So she permitted herself to | 


But, all at once, Aytoun cried out, in a 
voice of thunder : 

“Order my horses instantly!” Crowns- 
worth followed suit to the echo: 

“Order my carriage without a moment’s 
delay!” 

Everybody moved as if the curtain had 
gone down on the play, and Polly, ready to 
die for pity, broke away from her clan, and, 
rushing headlong to where madame stood, 
threw her arms around her neck and burst 
into a convulsive sobbing. Hereford, cold 
and judicial, followed her in a few strides, 
and reminded her, in a deep voice, that she 
was Miss Crownsworth. 

Madame, without permitting her eyes to 
rest upon him, calmly took Polly’s arms 
from about her and placed her, still weeping 
and faintly protesting, in her lover’s care. 
She performed the act as if it were a painful 
but necessary surrender, and at the same mo- 
ment she abandoned her negative manner, 
and towered up above everybody in the 
room. 

She cast up her head, pressed her lips to- 
gether, stimulated considerable fire in ber 
eyes, and advanced just one step. 

Polly and Hereford vanished through one 
door-way, and Crownsworth and Aytoun, re- 
treating carefully past the ruin made by their 
fight, were slowly approaching the other. 
They both looked up at the same instant ; 
and, had madame instantly resolved into an 
ounce of powder, they could not have felt 
more surprised than when they saw that, in 
spite of all their contempt, she was more 
magnificent than ever. 

She riddled them through and through 
with scorn. Their honest wrath changed 
into miserable shame. 

Aytoun bowed fearfully low, curled up, as 
it were, by the heat of her eyes. Then he 
skipped back to the rear of Crownsworth., 
Crownsworth also bowed, and with tremen- 
dous severity in his countenance. But he 
swung his wounded arm, and it gave him a 
shock. He clapped his hand upon the place 
of puncture, and, with a thousand grimaces, 
he retired upon Aytoun, and they disappeared 
in confusion. 

Madame was inan heroic attitude, and she 
knew it. This was an opportunity for a fire- 
work display of intrepidity, skill, forbear- 
ance, and sacrifice; and she set about destroy- 
ing herself in a picturesque manner. 

With a stern mien and an iron resolve 
impressed upon her elegant features, she 
strode into the little apartment where the 
business of the house was commonly trans- 
acted. She called the trembling Bertheaus, 
the steward, and the house-keeper. Then 
she gave her orders: ‘ Have all the accounts 
collected by twelve o'clock to-morrow, and 
summon my small creditors to meet me at 
three in the afternoon, Instruct my lawyer 
to wait upon me at nine in the morning, with 
memoranda of all the deeds, titles, mortgages, 
and of the legal obligations that may be out- 
standing. Send the fairest appraisers that 
can be found to estimate the market value of 
all that is standing here or anywhere in my 
name, including lands, farm - implements, 
stock, buildings, house, furniture, carpets, 
portraits, and all, Look into the statutes and 





enough. 


see what I am permitted to retain from the 
public vendue of my effects— how much 
kitchen-ware, how many garments, how much 
bedding, and so on, Issue recalls to all ip. 
vitations sent by me, and regrets for all jp. 
vitations accepted. Send back, with thanks, 
all things in and about the house that belong 
elsewhere, and collect all that may have been 
loaned to friends and neighbors. To-morrow 
night give notice of discharge to all the ger. 
vants except the assistant-cook, one stable. 
boy, one farmer, and my maid. Draw the 
curtains, and close the shutters except in 
two chambers, in this room, and in the 
breakfust-room. Stop all the fountains, cloge 
and lock all the gates, and tell the lodge. 
keeper to admit only those who come to 
speak with me on business.” She went on in 
this strain for fifteen minutes, terrifying her 
hearers, but at the same time filling them 
with profound admiration. The Bertheaus, 
still in their ball-attire, were stupefied, and, 
as they sat beside each other, listening and 
quaking, they seemed to be two mantel-orna. 
ments that had heard that they were to be 
dashed to pieces. 

On her way to her chamber madame (still 
heroic) staid for a moment, and said, loftily, 
to her cockatoo : 

“ Socrate, all is over, and I am lost. Pre. 
pare your heart to receive a new mistress, | 
descend from your plane. I no longer be 
long, with you, among the aristocracy. No 
doubt, I shall be permitted to renew the 
sand in your cage before we part, but our 
intercourse as equals is at an end, I have 
no wish to intrude upon you. I am abased 
and cast into the dust. I have separated 
myself boldly and effectually from my old 
world, and I step down into utter oblivion, 
Socrate, farewell!” 

When she found that there was no one 
else before whom she could make a posture, 
she began té appreciate her position. Con 
sequently, she fell ill with shame and dread, 
and languished and wept in the arms of ber 
maid. 

Meanwhile, Miss Polly Crownsworth was 
suying some stinging things to the two old 
gentlemen in a little parlor in Newport, where 
they tarried ; 

“Madame, in the pursuit of her object, 
used deception. She could not have suc 
ceeded without it, while with it there was 4 
chance. In your pursuit of your object you 
used deception to each other, and to Here 
ford and to me. Therefore, in point of mo- 
rality, all of you were equally guilty, Neither 
of you wanted more wealth, for you have 
Each wanted the credit of a beau 


| tiful woman at the head of his housebold. 


Madame did not ask for devotion; she only 
wanted a husband able to preserve her from 
the miseries of poverty. It was your vanity, 
and nothing more, that caused the quarrel 
Each was stung to find that the other was 
quite as welcome to madame as himself, sbe 
having discovered no very great difference be- 
tween you. And now when you find that this 
fine lady is to become as poor as one of your 
servants, and when you recall the dignity of 
her manner when she found that all was lost, 
why—why ” (with a toss of her head and & 
peculiar dryness in her voice)—‘‘I should 
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think that you would deem her worthy your 
tender consideration ! ” 

The two vieillards needed nothing more 
than this spur. 

On the following morning Aytoun secretly 
set out for the villa, with a thousand philo- 
sophie and soothing speeches on his tongue, 
and with his finest pearl coat upon his back. 
He perceived the altered appearance of the 
house, and he cried, “God be praised, she 
has iron in her make-up!” 

He was ushered into the one parlor, and 
his knees shook beneath him on beholding 
madame vouchsafing an audience to Crowns- 
worth, who had arrived but a moment before. 
Madame calmly raised the perturbed gentle- 
men above their natural emotions by saying : 

“You have mistaken me. I accept my 
fate with ease. I shall sell every thing, and 
pay away all the proceeds to my creditors ; 
I shall then retire into a small cottage in 
some obscure town, feeling glad that I am at 
last permitted to live a life of simplicity. 
Gentlemen, I shall order your carriages at 
once—I bid you farewell.” 

She arose as they did, and swept courtesy- 
ing from one door while they retired, bowing, 
to another. 


“That was my final bolt,” said madame | 


to herself, “and I shot it with delicate 


strength. ‘inesse to procure un earth- 


quake!” 

The two gentlemen settled affairs between 
them before they had gone five miles. 

“ Are you intent upon marrying madame, 
sir?” inquired Aytoun, with a look of defer- 
once, 

“Surely not, sir,” replied the other, “if I 
am assured that you yourself have such an 
intent,” 

“Let us admit, then, that we both have 
the desire,” 

* Agreed.” 

“As it is plain that only one can be 
gratified, and equally plain that it would be 
unpleasant for the other to sustain defeat, let 
us draw lots for the privilege of yielding the 
way.” 

“Excellent!” 

They descended to the road and cut two 
slips of willow. Aytoun, with a trembling 
hand and with his hat off, presented them, 
half secreted. Crownsworth, breathless and 
irresolute, and also uncovered, permitted his 
fingers to move over the fatal wands as if 
they were keys to a spinet. Finallyhe sighed 
and drew one. It was the shorter. 

“To me, then,” cried Aytoun, with a 
flush, “ belong the honor of retiring, and the 
sincere pleasure of bidding you God-speed!” 

“I thank you, my good friend,” returned 
Crownsworth, and they made each other the 
most courteous and formal adieus, Aytoun 
drove on, while Crownsworth turned about 
and posted once more to the now gloomy and 
deserted villa. 

It was a long time before madame would 
receive him. 
demand his business, and he finally wrote an 
impassigned letter, in order that she might 
comprehend him. 

At length she came, with a corrugated 
forehead and a Roman tread, and with his let- 
ter fluttering in her hand. He went upon one 


She sent her maid five times to ° 





of his knees at once. She was severe and 
caustic at first, and she made him tingle all 
over with her questions; but, when she saw 
that he still kept his humble position, and 
that his replies were those of a penitent, she 
relented, and grew softer and softer, until he 
felt emboldened to take her hand. (She had 
come near for the purpose.) Then it was all 
over. She interposed fearful objections, but, 
like the soft snowballs that a school-girl 
flings into her school-boy lover's face, they 
were only meant to lead him on.—Her terri- 
ble poverty, did he comprehend that ?—Per- 
fectly, but how proud he would be to restore 
her to her old ease and consequence !—But 
the objections of the young people ?—They 
had already given their blessing !—But his 
friendship with Aytoun?—Would be purer 
and deeper thenceforward!—Well, but her 
(madame’s) willfulness and equivocations 
must surely have militated against her in his 
heart ?—No, no! a thousand times no! On 
the contrary, the little passage of wit and 
address had been a most exquisite interlude 
in the course of his love ’—Was there noth- 
ing, then, that he could ever regret? Had he 
faithfully considered all things? — Ay, all 
things! all things !—And—-and had he now 
her assurance? He clasped ber hands with 
his to his breast, making a fine figure of him- 
self, by-the-way, with his impassioned old face, 
his white ruffles, and gold-and-purple coat. 

Madame crowded into one short moment 
all the silent manifestations of love known to 
woman. She shuddered, froze, sighed, palpi- 
tated, agitated her throat, made her arms 
quiver, looked down, looked up, looked in- 
tense, looked abstracted, withdrew a fraction 
of an inch, returned again more than an inch, 
and did every thing but say yes or no, She 
whispered : 

“T will leave you. AsI go toward the 
door I will think. By the time I reach it I 
shall have made up my mind and will then go 
on, or will look back, as my spirit directs me. 


Do not follow me, but if I turn my head be ! 


content.” 

She moved away, a very swan for grace, 
and a very queen for splendor. She cast her 
head down and clasped her hands before her, 

Crownsworth, with his feet close together, 
heel to heel, his body bent, his left hand on 
his sword-hilt, his right clinched upon his 
breast, watched her with marvelous earnest- 
ness. His head was craned forward, his lips 
were parted, and he hardly breathed. 

Madame went on slowly, step by step, 
pondering deeply. Nothing was to be heard 
but the diminishing rustle of her skirts and 
the soft tread of her feet. She approached 
the door. No sign yet. Crownsworth invol- 
untarily moved forward one pace. She came 
to the threshold and stopped, with her head 
still down, She placed her hand for an in- 
stant upon the edge of the wall. Then she 
moved forward, Crownsworth cried out, with 
a painful voice : 

“ Madame!” 

But at this very instant she turned upon 
him « full and most heavenly look. She hesi- 
tated barely long enough to convey her mean- 
ing, and then, having seen rapture take full 
possession of her lover, she hastened away, 
and was seen no more. 








Crownsworth, choking with gladness, drove 
back to Newport, and, as was the fashion of 
the day, invited some intimate friends, and 
intoxicated himself and them at the earliest 
moment, thus emphasizifig, in a fitting and 
proper manner, his fresh departure in life. 

Madame sought Socrate, sweeping up to 
him with outstretched arms, and settling 
down with the noise of a flock of alighting 
pigeons. She was flushed, and her dark eyes 
were ablaze with a dreamy glow. 

“ T have succeeded, Socrate! It is done! 
I am now richer than ever! Nothing will 
fall! All will be embellished and made more 
beautiful! Money will run like water through 
my hands, and I shall once more know what 
itis to live. I have fought a good fight, I 
did well, and I have wrung victory out of 
plain defeat! I have been tested to my ut- 
most, and have been found to be of steel. It 
was a merry play of skill for a while, and to 
win was worth a world. And am I more 
wicked, Socrate? No, no! I am fuller of 
great virtues than ever! I am now equal to 
the greatest tests that religion or the usages 
of society can put upon me. I am strength- 
I am in a splendid glow of 
charity and generosity. I will gladly accept 
the most onerous duties and the most exact- 
ing tasks. All the poverty I endured only 
dwarfed me. The meekness of my spirit de- 
parted, and it was only when I knew that I 
could retain my horses, my cook, my jewels, 
that saintliness returned to my bosom. You 
see me subdued and tremulous, I declare that 
it is love of Providence that makes me so. 
Had I been defeated, I should have become a 
withered cynic ; but, now that I have won, I 
am a heart-felt believer. Lay that to your old 
heart, Socrate—consider that all the fineness 
of my life hereafter, and my strict fidelity to 
all the canons of high morality, are traceable 
to a continuation of those creature comforts 
that I have been educated to esteem. And 
now, Socrate, dear bird, for thy often ad. 
vice, a million thanks! and, for thy grave rep- 
rehensions, unending gratitude! 1 have per- 
mitted you to behold the last mutation of 
of the house of Delmé, It should dash your 
cup with melancholy, perhaps; but, after 
all, it must be a vast consolation for you 
to remember that you with your own eyes 
saw the great family go out in glory!” 

Madame retired, and sent for the Ber- 
theaus, and together they agreed to love and 
encourage the world, 


ened—revived. 





THE CRITIC’S STAR. 


INCE the vast cycle of the worlds began, 
KO The silvery empress of the realm of night, 
One hemisphere alone hath turned on man— 
But, then, how calm her radiance, and how 
bright ! 


Now, in the heavens of mind, the critic’s star, 
With aspect scarce more varied, greets our 
eyes; 
Too apt to glower with sullen front afar, 
And pour, not light, but darkness, from the 
skies! 


A devious, dim, 7 self-complacent orb, 


Roaming the boundless atmosphere of Art, 
Only its wan, sick vapors to absorb— 
Scorning the golden lustre next its heart! 


Pavut H. Hayne. 
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CHAPTER V.—{ Continued.) 


“The first time I ever won real notice 
from my father was at Naples. There was a 
man we loved much ; he was called Diego— 
it was not his real name. He was very much 
suspected by the government. My father 
found out he was to be seized that day, and 
he knew not whom to trust to send him word; 
so I begged to be honored by his permission 
to carry the message, and I managed it all. 
I borrowed a costume from my maid’s niece ; 
I went alone on the Corso, and offered bunch- 
es of violets to every one—oh! I had heaps 
of paoli—till I met him and said the word, 
which sufficed.” 

“ You did this ?” cried Wilton. 

“Yes; I had but thirteen years then. 
Oh! my father always noticed me after; and 
I would have dared much for that. Then we 
were in London, and in many places—we 
grew poorer and poorer. I think my father 
helped the cause largely. Two years ago we 
were in Paris, and then I saw my father was 
dying. There were very few of our clique 
there, for the emperor’s spies were legion. I 
did not stop to think of fear or grief; I only 
wanted to keep him quiet and content to the 
last, for, you see "—with a sort of exultation 
very touching—“ I was now very important 
to him—he thought more of me, and I have 
always believed it was in the hope of arrang- 
ing some shelter, some refuge, for me that he 
came to London, now more than two years 
ago. Diego came to see us. He had a long 
talk with my father, who said to him, when 
he was going, ‘Do your best for her sake!’ 

Two days after, Diego came again, and de- 
manded to see my father alone. Presently 
there was a cry; they called me, and, when I 
went in, my father lay in Diego’s arms, the 
blood streaming from his mouth, He died 
two days after.” An instant’s pause, and she 
resumed, quickly: “I was quite alone, and 
had but a few shillings. Poor Diego, how 
good he was! He did much for me. My 
father had a diamond ring; they sold it, and 
so things were paid for. Diego, poor fellow! 
he was rich then—he had five gold-pieces— 
sovereigns, He left me two. He was obliged 
to go away; he promised Mrs, Kershaw to 
come back for me, but he never came. He is 
no doubt imprisoned or killed.” 

“Who was Mrs. Kershaw?” asked Wil- 
ton, huskily; “ and how old is this Diego?” 

“Diego? Oh, fifty—sixty—I am not sure. 
Mrs, Kershaw is the landlady of the lodgings 
where my father died, Such a strange wom- 
an! Not unkind—at all events, tome, There 
was a lady in the rooms above ours who was 
very kind to me, and felt for me; and nearly 
five months after I was left quite alone. Miss 
Walker came to stay with this lady, and so 
they managed to have me engaged as compan- 
jon to Donald. Ah, it was all so wretched ! 
Nothing reconciled me to Brosedale but the 
scenery~~that made me remember there was 





a world of life and beauty beyond Donald’s 
study.” 

She stopped, and, leaning back, pressed 
both hands over her face, as if to shut out 
the present. Wilton scarce knew how to 
speak to her without saying too much. He 
had sufficiently delicate instincts to feel that 
he must not, when she was in such a mood, 
show, by the slightest indication, that he was 
her lover; nay, his deep sympathy made him 
for the moment forget the fair woman in the 
lonely, suffering girl. 

“ And had none of your father’s friends a 
wife or a sister with whom you might have 
taken shelter? Brosedale, under such cir- 
cumstances, must have been a real inferno.” 

“No; I have met one or two ladies abroad 
connected with our cause, and they were far 
away. But Brosedale was more astonishing 
than any thing else. Miss Walker, who likes 
me, although I shock her every hour in the 
day, warned me of the respect I must show 
to ‘miladi’ and her daughters, and I never 
dreamed of disrespect toward them ; but they 
were—they ure so strange; they are so igno- 
rant; they belong to the middle ages. When I 
spoke to them of the scenery, when I asked 
them questions about their country, when I 
addressed them as my fellow-creatures, they 
were petrified—they were indignant ; they 
went through a little comedy of insulted ma- 
jesty, very droll, but not pleasant. Then I 
began to know what it is to believe that you 
are made of different clay from certain others 
of your fellows. Alas! what wide gulfs still 
yawn between man and man, and what pre- 
cious things must be cast in before they are 
filled up!” 

“ Well, and Donald—how did you get on 
with Donald ?” 

“ He was inclined to treat me like a pet- 
ted animal; but, no! Per Baccho! that 
should not be. I said, ‘If you are good, you 
shall call me Ella, and I will call you Donald.’ 
He replied, ‘I am Master Fergusson ;’ and I 
said, ‘ Not so—it is too long. Besides, I am 
your superior in age and in knowledge, so be- 
tween us there shall be kindness and freedom.’ 
Now I mark my displeasure by calling him 
Master Fergusson. Ah! how astonished was 
Miss Walker and ‘ miladi,’ but I laughed.” 

“T am surprised he can bear you out of 
his sight,” exclaimed Wilton, warmly, and 
checked himself; but she only noticed his 
words, 

“ He does not like me to be away. I am 
often imprisoned for weeks. Last August I 
grew weak and languid; so Lady Fergusson 
gave mea holiday. I had nowhere to go but 
to Mrs. Kershaw’s; then she was taken ill— 
a bad fever—so I nursed her, thankful to be 
of use. Then Donald summoned me back, 
and ’—turning with the peculiar air of gra- 
cious acknowledgment which Wilton had be- 
fore noticed, she added—*“ it was on my jour- 
ney back I met you. Oh, how weary I was! 
Ihad been awake night after night. I was 
stupefied with fatigue, and you were so good. 
Could Death then have come to me in sleep, 
I should have held out my arms to him. Yet 
you see I was terrified at the idea of being 
hurt or torn when the train was overset.” 

“You behaved like—like an angel, or 
rather like a true, high-souled woman.” 





She laughed softly, and, rising, attempted 
to walk to the window. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “I forgot my 
shoes;”’ then, resuming her seat, went on: 
“ There, I have told you all my life. Why,I 
cannot say; but, if I have wearied you, it is 
your own fault. You listened as if you cared 
to hear, while to me it has been sad, yet 
sweet, to recall the past, to talk of my father 
to one who will not mock at his opinions— 
his dreams, if you will. But, ah! what 
dreams! what hopes! Thank God! he lived 
to know of Garibaldi’s triumph—to see the 
papal throne tremble at the upheaval of 
Italy! These glimpses of light gladdened 
him at the last ; for never was Christian mar. 
tyr upheld by faith in a future world more 
steadfastly than my father by his belief in 
the political regeneration of this one. Yet] 
have, perhaps, forgotten myself in speaking 
so much.” 

She turned toward Wilton as she spoke, 
and, placing her elbow on the arm of the 
chair, rested her chin in the palm of her 
hand, looking at him with the large, deep. 
blue eyes which had so struck him at first, 
her long lashes wet with tear-drops, of which 
she was unconscious. 

“ At least,” said Wilton, “ you must feel 
that no speaker ever riveted attention more 
than you have. As for the accuracy of the 
opinions so disinterestedly upheld, I neither 
combat nor assent to them. I can only think 
of you—so young, so alone!” 

It is impossible to say how much passion- 
ate sympathy he was about to express, when 
a sudden change in Ella Rivers’s face made 
him stop and turn round. To-his infinite an- 
noyance there stood Major Moncrief, with the 
door in his hand, and an expression of utter 
blank astonishment on his countenance, his 
coat covered with fast-melting snow, and evi- 
dently just dismounted. 

“ Hallo, Moncrief!” cried Wilton, his 
every-day, sharp senses recalled in a moment 
by this sudden, unwelcome apparition. “ Wet 
to the skin, I suppose, like Miss Rivers”—a 
wave of the hand toward her—“and myself. 
I most fortunately overtook her half-way 
from Monkscleugh, and brought her here for 
shelter.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Monocrief: it sounded 
like a groan. 

“ You have met my chum, Major Moncrief, 
have you not, Miss Rivers ?” 

She shook her head. “ You know I am 
always with Donald,” 

“ Oh, ah, I see!” muttered Moncrief. “ No, 
I have never had the pleasure of meeting the 
young lady before; and so, Wilton, I will 
not interrupt you. I will go and change my 
clothes.” 

“Interrupt!” said Ella, as he left the 
room. “What does he mean by interrupt? 
Who is he ?—your uncle—your guardian?” 

“Do you think I require a guardian at my 
age ?”’ replied Wilton, laughing, though great 
ly annoyed at Moncrief’s tone. 

“ How old are you?” asked Ella, but 80 
softly and simply that the question did not 
seem rude. 

“Almost four and thirty; and, en 
vanche, how old are you?” 

“ Almost twenty.” 
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“T should not have thought you so much: 
yet there are times you look more. How- 
ever, Moncrief is an old brother-officer of 
mine; really a friend, but a queer fellow, a 
little odd.” 

“T see; and I do not think he likes me to 
be here. Can I not go?” said Ella, starting 
up and making her way to the window, al- 
though she left a shoe behind her in her prog- 
ress. 

“Not like you! More probably fascinated 
at first sight,” returned Wilton, attempting to 
Jaugh off the impression she had received, 
though feeling terribly annoyed at Moncrief’s 
manifestation. ‘And, as to returning, you 
cannot stir just yet; the snow has only just 
cleared off and may recommence.” 

“Still I should so much like to return; 
and I am sure I could manage to walk very 
well.” 

“IT do not wish to be oppressively hos- 
pitable, so I will leave you for a moment to 
inquire what will be the best mode of reach- 
ing Brosedale.” 

So saying, he quitted the room and fol- 
lowed Major Moncrief. 

He found that excellent soldier in his 
dressing-gown, and wearing a more “ grue- 
some” expression than could be accounted 
for by his occupation, viz., sipping some 
sealding-hot whiskey-and-water. 

“Have you had any thing to eat ?” asked 
Wilton, amiably. “I believe luncheon is 
still on the table.” 

“No, it is not,” replied the major, curtly ; 
“and I do not want anything. I had a crust 
of bread and cheese at that farmer's below 
the mill, so you can go back to your charm- 
ing guest.” 

“And you must come with me, Moncrief. 
Never mind the dressing-gown, man; it is 
quite becoming. You frightened Miss Rivers, 
you looked so ‘dour’ just now. I want her 
to see what a pleasant fellow you can be.” 

“Thank you; I am not quite such a muff 
as to spoil a téte-a-téte,”” 

“Come, Moncrief, you know that is bosh. 
lovertook Miss Rivers as she was struggling 
through the snow, and I do not suppose you 
or any other man would have left her behind. 
Then I couldn’t possibly pass my own gate in 
such a storm; besides, the poor girl was so 
wet, Be that as it may, you sball not be 
uncivil; so finish your grog, and come 
tlong.” 

“Let me put on my coat, If I am to 
play propriety, I must dress accordingly. 
How in the name of Fortune did you come to 
know this Miss Rivers ?”’ growled Monorief. 

“Why, at Brosedale, of course, When- 
ever they dragged me in to see that poor boy 
the was there, and one can’t be uncivil to a 
woman, and a pretty girl to boot” 

“Protty!” ejaculated the major, thrust- 
ing himself with unnecessary vehemence into 
his coat. “I did not see much prettiness 
about her; she has big eyes, that’s all.” 

“Come and have another look then, and 
perhaps you will find it out,” said Wilton, 
Pleasantly, as sorely against his will Mon- 
crief followed him down-stairs. 

“T have much pleasure in introducing two 
such admirable representatives of two great 
©pposing systems. Major Moncrief is con- 





servative among conservatives ; Miss Rivers 
revolutionary among democrats!” said Wil- 
ton. 

“You say so for me; I myself scarce 
know enough to be any thing,” she replied, 
in a low tone, turning from the window at 
which she was standing when they entered, 
acknowledging the introduction and Mon- 
crief’s “‘ boo,” as he would have called it, by 
a slight, haughty courtesy, which even Mrs. 
McKollop’s plaid dress did not spoil, as she 
spoke. 

“A young lady confessing ignorance on 
any subject is a rara avis nowadays,” re- 
turned Moncrief, gloomily. 

Ella Rivers looked earnestly at him as he 
spoke, and then glanced, with a sort of mute 
appeal, to Wilton, who felt instinctively that, 
in spite of her composed, brave air, her heart 
was beating with sorrowful indignation at the 
major’s unfriendly aspect. 

“You must know, Miss Rivers,” said 
Wilton, with his pleasantest smile, longing 
all the time to fall upon and thrash desper- 
ately his good friend and comrade—“ you 
must know that my friend Moncrief is the 
gloomy ascetic of the regiment, always avail- 
able for the skeleton’s part at the feast, that 
is, the mess, a terror to lively subs, and only 
cheerful when some one in a terrible scrape 
requires his help to get out of it; but one 
grows accustomed even to a skeleton. I 
have been shut up with him for nearly six 
weeks, and, you see, I have not committed 
suicide yet; but he is a first-rate old Bones 
after all!” (slapping the ungenial major on 
the shoulder). 

“Ts he really unhappy?” asked Ella, 
with such genuine wonder and curiosity that 
the “dour ” major yielded to the irresistible 
influences, and burst into a gracious laugh, 
in which Wilton joined, and the cloud which 
Moncrief brought with him was almost dis- 
persed—not quite, for Ella was changed pale, 
composed, silent, with an evidently uncon- 
scious drawing to Wilton’s side, that did not 
help to steady his pulse or cool his brain. 

“Tt is quite clear,” said Miss Rivers, 
anxiously ; ‘‘ may I not return? for in anoth- 
er hour night will close. I must go!” 

“ Certainly!” cried Wilton, who was feel- 
ing dreadfully bored by the flagging conver- 
sation and general restraint of Moncrief’s 
presence; “your dress will be dry by this 
time, and while you put it on I will order the 
dog-cart. I will drive you over to Brosedale 
in half an hour, snow or no snow.” 

“ You—drive me—oh, no! I can walk 
quite well; I am not the least afraid, Do 
not come out again.” : 

“ My dear Miss Rivers! allow you to walk 
alone? Impossible! Even this stern Bones, 
this incarnation of inexorable Fate, would 
not demand such a sacrifice.—Moncrief, ring 
the bell; summon Mrs, McKollop from the 
vasty deep to attend our fair guest.—You 
must know, Miss Rivers, my brother-in-arms 
is part proprietor of this sylvan lodge?” 

“Then will he forgive my intrusion?” 
said their guest, with an air so deprecating 
as to a man of his age, so certainly dignified 
as to herself, yet so simple withal, that the 
hidden spring of chivalry far down in the 
man’s nature was struck and pushed to the 





surface all the more strongly for the depth 
of the boring. 

“You must think me ‘a skeleton of the 
feast,’ indeed, as Wilton has been good enough 
to describe me, if I were not ready to wel- 
come the chance visit of a charming young 
lady; I am not quite so hopeless an old 
‘Bones’ as you both would make out.” 

“Bravo!” cried Wilton, highly pleased 
at his change of tone. 

“Thank you!” said Miss Rivers, simply ; 
and then the door opened to admit Mrs, 
McKollop, who wore upon her arm a mass of 
drapery, and in her hand a very small pair 
of boots, evidently the garments she had 
been drying. 

“They are all nice an’ weel aired, if you 
want to be going,” said the benign ruler of 
the roost. “It’s a wee bit clear just noo, 
but I'm thinking the frost is coming on, so 
the snaw will be harder by-an’-by ; an’ if the 
major don’t mind having dinner an hour be- 
fore his usual time, a drap o’ hare soup and a 
cut out of a loin o’ mountain mutton will 
warm ye up weel, an’ mak’ ye ready for the 
road,” or, as she pronounced it, “ rod.” 

“Mrs. M’Kollop, you are a most sensible 
woman,” said Wilton, gravely. Moncrief 
looked alarmed ; and Miss Rivers merely ob- 
served, “I will come with you,” and left the 
room, accompanied by the friendly cook. 
Wilton followed immediately, to give orders 
about the dog-cart, and Major Moncrief was 
left alone. He walked once or twice up and 
down the room with a troubled and irate ex- 
pression ; he then stirred the fire viciously, 
threw down the poker with a clang, and, draw- 
ing a chair close up, thrust his feet almost 
against the bars. How long he sat in gloomy 
reverie, he knew not, but be was roused by 
the entrance of Wilton, who ushered in their 
guest, saying, “ Miss Rivers wants to say 
good-by, Moncrief.” 

“Yes, good-by!” said she, in her soft yet 
clear voice, which always seemed to fix atten- 
tion, “Thank you—thank you both for your 
kind hospitality.” 

With a slight, touching hesitation she 
held out her hand, and Moncrief took it with 
much politeness and an altered expression. 

“ Good-by, then, as you will not stay for 
the hare soup and a cut of the mountain 
mutton, I hope you will not take cold, 
Have you nothing to put round your throat? 
You must huve this muffler of mine, if you 
will cohdescend to wear it.—Jump up, Wil 
ton. I will help Miss Rivers.” 

So spoke the major, in his joy to speed the 
parting guest, Wilton obeyed, sumewhat 
amused, and they started, But the drive 
was a silent one on Miss Rivers’s side; all 
Wilton's dexterous observations and thought- 
ful care could not win a look—scarce a word. 
“Does she regret she opened her heart to 
me?" he thought; and, as they neared the 
great house, he could not refrain from saying, 
“T shall often think of the interesting sketch 
you have given me of your wanderings in 
many lands, Miss Rivers, though I shall only 
speak of them to yourself.” 

“Pray, pray, put it all out of your mind! 
T am half ashamed of having talked so much 
of myself. Think no more of it.” 

“Suppose the subject will not be ban- 
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ished? I cannot. At least,” resumed Wil- 
ton, after a moment’s pause to tighten the 
reins of his self-control, “I shall look upon 
liberal politics with a new light, after the 
‘glimpse you have given me of their inner 
life.” 

“Tf, when you have power, you will think 
of the people, I am not sorry I spoke.” She 
said it very softly, almost sadly. 

“T shall look in to-morrow, to know if 
you are all right,” he replied. 

They had now reached the entrance. 
Wilton sprang down, and, as Miss Rivers was 
muffled in plaids, nearly lifted her from the 
carriage, though with all the defercnce he 
would have shown a princess. 

“Good-by! I hope you will not be the 
worse.” 

“ Adieu!” For a moment she raised her 
eyes to his with a frank, kind glance, and 
vanished into the house. 

For a moment Wilton hesitated, then 
mounted the dog-cart, and drove back as fast 
as circumstances would allow. He was con- 
scious of an angry, uncomfortable sensation 
toward Moncrief—a feeling that it would be 
a great relief to avoid dining with him—of 
a curious, uneasy strain of dissatisfaction 
with himself—with the routine of life—with 
every thing! It was so infernally stupid, 
smoking and reading, or listening to Mon- 
crief’s prosings, all the evening; while that 
cranky, tiresome boy, Fergusson, would be 
talked to, and soothed, and petted by Ella 
Rivers. Andshe—would she wish to be back 
at Glenraven, telling the story of her simple 
yet stirring life to an absorbed listener? 
Yes, without a shadow of conceit he might 
certainly conclude that she would prefer an 
intelligent companion like himself to that 
cross-grained boy; but he had very little to 
nourish conceit upon in the recollection of 
the delightful ¢éte-d-téte he had enjoyed. Nev- 
er before had he met a woman so free from 
the indescribable consciousness by which the 
gentler sex acknowledge the presence of the 
stranger. She must have been much in the 
society of men, and of men, too, who were not 
lovers. Yet stop! How much of her com- 
posure and frankness was due to the fuct of 
her being already wooed and promised to 
one of those confounded carbonari fellows! 
The very idea made Wilton double-thong his 
leader—for tandem stages had been thought 
necessary—to the infinite surprise of his ser- 
vant. However, he reached his destination 

rat last, and as he threw off his plaid in the 
hali Mrs. McKollop’s broad and beaming face 
-appeared at a side-door. 

“ Aweel, sir, din ye win ower a’ right to 
Brosedale wi’ the young leddy? I’ve been 
aye watehing the weather; for I don’t think 
she is just that strong. Eh, sir! but she ia 
a bonnie bird—sae saft and kind! When 

:She was going, after I had red up her things 
for her, she says, ‘If you are as good a cook 
was you are a ladies’ maid, I am sure Major 
Moncrief must be pleased with his dinners,’ 
ways she; an’ wi’ that she takes this neck- 
erchief from her pretty white throat, and 
says she, so gentle and so grand, ‘ Wear this 
for me, Mrs. MeKollop,’ putting it round my 








neck her ainsel’, ‘Think, whenever ye put 
it on,’ says she,“ that I shall always remem.- | 


ber your motherly care.’ The bonnie bird! 
I’m thinking she has nae mithes, or they 
wouldn’t let her be worrit wi’ that ill-faured, 
ill-tempered bairn at Brosedale.” 

“T left Miss Riyers quite safe, I assure 
you, and, as far as I could observe, quite 
well, at the door,” said Wilton, who had lis- 
tened with much attention to this long 
speech, looking all the time at the pretty 
violet necktie held up in triumph by Mrs. 
McKollop, and conscious of a boyish but 
strong inclination to purchase it, even at a 
high premium, from the worthy house-keeper. 
“T am sure you did your best for our charm- 
ing visitor.” 

“ That I did; an’ I tauld her that it was 
a pleasure to cook for the colonel; for 
though she spoke of the major, it was aye you 
she thocht on.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” returned Wilton, good- 
humoredly, and he left the eloquent Mrs. Mc- 


| Kollop to join the moody Moncrief, with 


whom he exchanged but few remarks, tiil 
dinner thawed them. The evening passed 
much as usual, but neither mentioned their 
guest—a fact by no means indicating that 
she was forgotten by either. 
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LBERT, Prince Consort of Queen Vic- 
toria, was unquestionably the finest 
character furnished by any of the great royal 
families in modern times. He was called 
upon to fill the most difficult station which 
could be assigned to a man, and for twenty- 
two years he filled it with such grace and dig- 
nity as to win completely the heart of the na- 
tion, whose prejudices had given him but a 
niggardly welcome as the bridegroom of their 
girlish queen. A century and a half before, 
when William of Orange was called to the 
same capital as husband of a queen to be, he 


| would take no step but on the assurance that 


he should also be king. Albert seemed to 
accept the lot assigned him without the 
slightest ambitious dictate or selfish thought. 


| To make his wife happy just as wives are 


made happy in humbler homes ; to mingle in 
politics just so much, and no more, as was 
compatible with the peculiar dignity and deli- 
cacy of his position; to be a perfect gen- 
tleman and a studious scholar—this seems to 
have been the limit of his ambition. Only 
by slow degrees did the British nation learn 
how fortunate it was in the father of its fu- 
ture kings, and fervently now must it pray 
that the son may inherit the virtues of the fa- 
ther. 

Francis CHartes Augustus ALBert Em- 
MANUEL was born at Rosenau, four miles from 
Coburg, August 26, 1819. He was the sec- 
ond son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, and his wife Louise, daughter of 
Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg. 
His father was the brother of the Duchess of 
Kent, mother of Victoria, who was born May 
24, 1819. Victoria’s father died when she 





* “ The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort.” By Theodore Martin. Vol. I. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 





was a year old, and Albert’s parents were 
divorced when he was five years old, and he 
never saw his mother again. The prince was 
brought up by his doting grandmothers, and 
the Duchess of Northumberland was associ- 
ated with the Duchess of Kent in the educa. 
tion of the princess. Among these good la. 
dies, so situated and with such tempting ma. 
terial in their hands, it was impossible that a 
certain amount of speculative match-making 
should not go on. The destinies of the 
prince and princess were all nicely arranged 
for them long before either of them knew 
that the world contained such a thing as a 
match or a match-maker. And yet, when 
finally they were married, it was as purely a 
love-affair as the most ardent romancer could 
desire. 

Baron Stockmar, who played an impor. 
tant part in the transactions that led up to 
the marriage of Albert and Victoria, and was 
their friend and confidential adviser for years 
afterward, had been physician and private 
secretary to Prince Leopold, husband of the 
Princess Charlotte, who became King of the 
Belgians in 1831. Leopold took an active in- 
terest in the orphaned Victoria, and much of 
her youth was passed at his court. His im- 
pressions of the prince were thuS expressed 
in a letter written in 1836: 


“* Albert is a fine young fellow, well-grown 
for his age, with agreeable and valuable quali- 
ties; and who, if things go well, may in a few 
years turn out a strong, handsome man, of a 
kindly, simple, yet dignified demeanor. Ex- 
ternally, therefore, he possesses all that pleases 
the sex, and at all times and in all countries 
must please. It may prove, too, a lucky cir- 
cumstance that even now he has something of 
an English look. But now the question is, 
How as to his mind? On this point, too, one 
hears much to his credit. But these judgments 
are all more or less partial; and until I have 
observed him longer, I can form no judgment 
as to his capacity and the probable develop- 
ment of his character. He is said to be cir- 
cumspect, discreet, and even now cautious. 
But all this is not enough. He ought to have 
not merely great ability, but a right ambition, 
and a great force of will as well. To pursue 
for a lifetime a political career so arduous de- 
mands more than energy and inclination—it 
demands also that earnest frame of mind which 
is ready of its own accord to sacrifice mere 
pleasure to real usefulness. If he is not satis- 
fied hereafter with the consciousness of hav- 
ing achieved one of the most influential posi- 
tions in Europe, how often will he feel tempt- 
ed to repent what he has undertaken? If he 
does not from the very outset accept it as a vo- 
cation of grave responsibility, on the efficient 
fulfillment of which his honor and happiness 
depend, there is small likelihood of his suc- 
ceeding.” 


Stockmar was exceedingly cautious in the 
matter, and insisted that no claim in the 
prince’s behalf for the hand of his cousin 
should be preferred, unless an impression in 
his favor from personal acquaintance should 
first have been produced ; and when the Duke 
of Coburg was invited with his sons (Albert 
and his brother Ernest) to visit the Duchess 
of Kent at Kensington Palace, Stockmar 
wrote: 


“Tt must be made a sine gua non that the 
object of the visit be kept strictly secret from 
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the princess as well as from the prince, 80 as 
to leave them ecmpletely at their ease.” 


The visit lasted four weeks, and at its 
close Victoria confessed to her uncle, King 
Leopold, who broached the question to her, 
a deep personal interest in the prince. Al- 
bert was kept in ignorance of this ; but Leo- 
pold and Stockmar at once began to arrange 
for his proper education, in view of the po- 
sition in European politics which he would 
probably be called to occupy. 

The brothers were taken to Brussels, and 
placed under the care of Baron Weichmann, 
a retired officer of the English-German Le- 
gion, who set them at the study of history, 
the modern languages, and the higher mathe- 
mathics. Thence they went to the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, in April, 1887, where Albert 
was especially given to law and metaphysics, 
music, and fencing. While he was there 
(June 20, 1837), Victoria became Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


“The accession of the queen revived the 
rumors, Which had been for some time cur- 
rent, of a contemplated marriage with her 
cousin ; and it was thought expedient by their 
uncle, with the view of withdrawing public 
attention for the time from the young princes, 
that they should spend the autumn vaca- 
tion of 1837 in making a tour through Switzer- 
land and the north of Italy. September and 
October were accordingly spent in a thorough 
exploration of Switzerland and the Italian 
lakes on foot. This mode of traveling, rigidly 
adhered to by the prince under every difficulty, 
enabled him to enjoy the beauties of the coun- 
try to the fullest degree. Milan and Venice, 
with their treasures of art, completed the de- 
lights of his tour. Nor was the young queen 
absent from his thoughts, for wherever he 
went he collected views and other memori- 
als—such as a ‘Rose des Alpes’ from the 
Righi, an autograph of Voltaire’s procured at 
Ferney—which he forwarded so her in a small 
volume upon his return. The pleasures of this 
tour were somewhat overshadowed for the 
princes by the thought that their lives, which 
had hitherto run on in a mingled current, 
were soon to be divided, and that next year 
each must start upon a separate course in the 
fulfillment of their respective careers. ‘That 
moment,’ the prince writes to the Duchess of 
Saxe-Gotha (19th November, 1837), ‘is, in its 
saddest form, ever before me.’ 

“ On his return to Bonn, invigorated by his 
holiday, the prince plunged with increased 
energy into the studies appropriate to his fu- 
ture position: Roman law, political economy, 
history, anthropology, and philosophy, with 
the modern languages. At these, especially 
the first, he worked with the closest applica- 
tion to the end of the year, when he sought 
some relaxation inthose long pedestrian ram- 
bles for which the Rhine country near Bonn 
presents so many opportunities.” 

King Leopold now presented the subject 
of marriage more specifically to Victoria, 
and urged it upon her; but she objected 
that they were both too young, and that the 
prince’s knowledge of the English language 
was still too imperfect, to render it expedient. 
Leopold, in a long conversation with Albert, 
laid the whole matter frankly before him. 

“T am ready,” said Albert, “ to submit 
to this delay, if I have only some certain as- 
Surance to go upon. But if, after waiting 
perhaps for three years, I should find that 





the queen no longer desired the marriage, it 
would place me in a ridiculous position, and 
would, to a certain extent, ruin all my pros- 
pects for the future.” 

After a tour in Italy, the brothers again 
visited England, arriving at Windsor Castle 
on October 10, 1839. Albert had received 
the impression that all thoughts of the pro- 
posed marriage were given up; but he had 
grown rapidly since the queen had last seen 
him, and seems to have made an immediate 
impression, both by his handsome person 
and his agreeable manners ; for, on the fourth 
day after their arrival, the queen’s intention 
to marry him was communicated to Lord Mel- 
bourne, prime-minister. The next day she 
wrote to Baron Stockmar : . 


“I do feel so guilty, I know not how to be- 
gin my letter—but I think the news it will 
contain will be sufficient to insure your for- 
giveness. Albert has completely won my 
heart, and all was settled between us this 
morning. . . . I fee] certain he will make me 
very happy. I wish I could say I felt as cer- 
tain of my making him happy, but I shall do 
my best. Uncle Leopold must tell you all 
about the details, which I have not time to 
do. .. . Albert is very much attached to you.” 


At the same time Albert wrote to Stock- 
mar: 


““Your prophecy is fulfilled. The climax 
has come upon us by surprise, before we could 


- have expected it; and I now doubly regret 


that the last summer, which I might have em- 
ployed in many useful preparations, has been 
thrown away, in deference to the wishes of re- 
lations and the views of those who influenced 
the disposal of my life. 

‘“*T have laid to heart your friendly and 
kind-hearted counsels as to the true founda- 
tion on which my future happiness must rest, 
and they accord entirely with the principles 
which I had already thought out upon that 
subject for myself. An individuality, a char- 
acter, which shall win the respect, the love, 
and the confidence of the queen and the na- 
tion, must be the key-stone of my position. 
Such an individuality gives a guarantee for the 
disposition, which prompts the actions ; and, 
where this exists, even should mistakes be 
committed, they are more likely to have al- 
lowance made for them than are the best and 
grandest designs to secure support, where 
confidence in their author is wanting. 

‘“* Tf, therefore, I prove a ‘ noble’ prince, in 
the true sense of the word, as you call upon 
me to be, it will cost me less trouble to act 
wisely and prudently, and thence a richer 
harvest of blessings will follow on my acts. 

**T will not let my courage fail. With firm 
resolution and true zeal on my part, I cannot 
fai] to continue ‘ noble, manly, and princely,’ 
in all things. In regulating my actions, good 
advice is the one thing needful; and that you 
ean give me better than any one, if you will 
only make up your mind to sacrifice your time 
to me, at least for the first year of my being 
here.” 


To his step-mother he wrote : 


** With the exception of my relations to the 
queen, my future position will have its dark 
sides, and the sky will not always be blue and 
unclouded. But life has its thorns in every 
position, and the conciousness of having used 
one’s powers and endeavors for an object so 
great as that of promoting the welfare of so 
many will surely be sufficient to support me.” 





And to Victoria, under date of December 
7, 1839, he wrote from Coburg : 


“. . . So the secret is out, the affair made 
public, and to all appearances generally re- 
ceived with great satisfaction. This is a good 
omen for us. Here it has been no easy matter 
for some days back to keep the secret, and it. 
is well we need do so no longer. That people- 
entertain everywhere so good an opinion of 
me is not pleasant, for it fills me with uneasi- 
ness and apprehension that, when I make my 
appearance, they will be bitterly undeceivedi 
not to find me what they expected. 

** How often are my thoughts with you! 
The hours I was privileged to pass with you 
in your dear little room are the radiant points 
of my life ; and I cannot even yet clearly pict- 
ure to myself that I am to be indeed so happy 
as to be always near you, always your pro- 
tector.” 


The announcement was generally well re- 
ceived in England, though some other darling 
schemes for the disposal of the queen’s hand 
had been thereby defeated. But British 
prejudice against a foreigner must find its 
expression somewhere; and in this case it 
came out in the House of Commons, on the 
question of fixing the prince’s allowance. In 
al] precedent cases (notably that of Leopold 
on his marriage with the Princess Charlotte) 
the sum fixed had been fifty thousand pounds 
a year. The vote was submitted on the 27th 
of January, 1840. 


‘*In the temper in which the debate was 
conducted on both sides, the interests of the 
prince and the natural feelings of the queen 
were in some measure forgotten. Insinuations 
on the ministerial side of want of loyalty and 
respect to the crown were ill calculated to in- 
duce the opposite party to forego their opposi- 
tion ; neither was that opposition likely to be 
modified by the suspicion that the party in 
power would not be sorry at an adverse vote, 
which might have the effect of creating a feel- 
ing of distrust on the part of the prince, and 
of soreness on that of the queen, toward their 
political rivals. The result was that, after a 
motion by Mr. Hume to reduce the annuity to 
twenty-one thousand pounds had been nega- 
tived, an amendment was carried, by two hun- 
dred and sixty-two to one hundred and fifty 
eight, on the motion of Colonel Sibthorp, sup- 
ported by Sir Robert Peel and several leaders 
of the opposition, reducing it to thirty thou- 
sand pounds. 

‘* Lord Melbourne, always candid, if not 
cautious, did not himself attribute his defeat 
to his political adversaries merely. ‘The 
prince,’ he said to Stoekmar, a few days after- 
ward, ‘ will be very angry at the Tories. But 
it is not the Tories only whom the prince has. 
to thank for cutting down his allowance. It 
is rather the Tories, the Radicals, and a great 
proportion of our own people.’ ” 


But the prince was not angry, and wae 
only troubled by an apprehension that the- 
English people might not be pleased with the- 
marriage. To Stockmar he remarked that 
“his only regret was to find that his ability: 
to help artists and men of learning amd) 
science, to which he had been looking for- 
ward with delight, would be necessarily more 
restricted than he had hoped.” 

Americans will hardly be able to appre- 
ciate, except with contempt, the boggle that 
was made in the House of Lords over the 
question of the prince’s title and privileges. 
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in matters of court etiquette. The result 
was, that he was simply naturalized, and no 
distinctive title was determined upon until 
seventeen years later !—when the title and dig- 
nity of Prince Consort were conferred upon him. 
Writing to the queen, Feb. 1, 1840, he-said : 

** You can easily imagine the very unpleas- 
ant effect produced upon me by the news of 
the truly most unseemly vote of the House 
of Commons about my annuity. We came 
upon it ina newspaper at Aix, where we dined. 
In the House of Lords, too, people have made 
themselves needlessly disagreeable. All I 
have time to say is, that while I possess your 
love, they cannot make me unhappy.” 


The marriage took place February 10, 
1840, in the chapel of St. James’s Palace. 
The morning had been wet, foggy, and dis- 
mal, but the day was not to want the happy 
omen of that sunshine which came to be pro- 
verbially known as “ queen’s weather.” Soon 





in whom they had a nearer interest. A more 
pressing source of disquietude existed in the 
fact that the prince possessed no independent 
authority by right of his position, and could 
exercise none, even within his vwn house- 
hold, without trenching upon the privileges 
of others, who were not always disposed to 
admit of interference. This could scarcely 
fail to embarrass his position in the midst of 
a vast royal establishment, which had inher- 
ited many of the abuses of former reigns, 
and where he found much of which he could 
not approve, but yet was without the power 
to rectify. And, as behind every abuse there 
is always some one interested in maintaining 
it, he could not but be aware that he was re- 
garded with no friendly eyes by those who 
were in that position, and who naturally 
dreaded the presence among them of one so 
visibly intolerant of worthlessness and inca- 
pacity. 
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and it was brought all the more quickly to 
an end by the very unwise efforts made to 
abridge the natural authority and influence 
of the prince as master in the house. These 
were not confined to attempts to exclude him 
from participation in public affairs, but were 
aimed so far as to deny him “ even in the do- 
mestic circle that authority which, in private 
families, belongs to the husband, and without 
which there cannot be true comfort or happi- 
ness in domestic life.” 

There could be but one conclusion to such 
impolitic attempts to disturb the natural re. 
lations of husband and wife, and to keep up 
a separation of interests and duties between 
the queen and the prince. The instinct of the 
woman, through which love runs into and 
triumphs in obedience, was sure to assert its 
supremacy over that desire of power which 
we are too apt to assume must grow from 
the very exercise of it into a paramount pas- 


VIEW OF ROSENAU, BIRTHPLACE OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


after the return of the bridal-party from the 
chapel, the clouds passed off, the sun shone 
out with unusual brilliancy, and the thou- 
sands who lined the roads from Buckingham 
Palace to Windsor Castle, to see the sover- 
eign and her husband as they passed, were 
more fortunate than those who had crowded 
the avenues of St. James’s Palace in the 
morning, heedless of rain and cold, to witness 
the bridal procession on its way to and from 
the chapel. Although he was the husband 
of the queen, the law—to use her majesty’s 
words—took cognizance of him as “ merely 
the younger son of the Duke of Coburg.” 
Thus, while ostensibly occupying the most 
brilliant position in the kingdom, his right 
of precedence was open to be disputed, and 
was disputed by a few members of the royal 
family, who made no secret of their disap- 
pointment that her majesty’s choice had not 
fallen upon some scion of the reigning house 





A mistake, it was soon found, had also 
been committed in not establishing the prince 
from the first as private secretary of the queen, 
and placing the internal arrangements of the 
royal household under his immediate control. 
These functions, since the queen’s accession, 
had been, to a great extent, discharged by 
the Baroness Lebzen, her majesty’s former 
governess, and they invested her with powers 
which, however discreetly used, were calcu- 
lated to bring her into collision with the nat- 
ural head of the household. 

The painful situation in which he found 
himself is indicated by a passage from one of 
his letters to Prince von Lowenstein so early 
as May, 1840: “In my home-life I am very 
happy and contented; but the difficulty in 
filling my place with the proper dignity is, 
that I am only the husband, and not the mas- 


ter in the house.” This was a state of things | 


which manifestly could not long continue ; 





| sion. The marriage-vow “to obey,” as well as 


“to love and honor,” could have but one 
meaning for the queen. It was a “sacred 
obligation which she could consent neither to 
limit nor refine away.” 

His delicate relations to English polities, 
and the light in which he looked upon it, are 
very clearly set forth by Mr. Martin : 

“From the moment he was called to oc- 
cupy the place nearest to the throne of Eng- 


| land, he passed into a sphere where indiffer- 


ence to politics would have been inexcusable, 
as, indeed, for such a man it would have been 
impossible. Endowed, as his subsequent ¢a- 
reer proved, with all the qualities for govern- 
ing, he could not be an idle spectator of the 
stirring events and great political controver- 
sies and changes in the midst of which he all 
at once found himself. Opinions, and very 
decided opinions, upon all matters of policy, 
both foreign and domestic, he could not fail 
to have; and, instead of resting in indiffer- 
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ence, the eager interest which he must inevi- 
tably feel where questions of such enormous 
magnitude were at issue was more likely to 
hurry him into that epen expression of opin- 
jon, that anxiety to mould the current of 
events in accordance with their convictions, 
which is to be looked for in all vigorous think- 
ers. From the first, however, the prince ap- 
preciated the extreme delicacy of his position, 
and laid down for himself the rule that no act 
of his should by possibility expose him to the 

, imputation of interference with the machinery 
of the state, or of encroachment on the func- 
tions and privileges of the sovereign. At the 
same time he formed an equally clear view of 
his duty to qualify himself thoroughly for 
supporting the sovereign by his advice, and 
this, it is scarcely necessary to remark, in- 
volved the most assiduous attention to every 
subject, whether at home or abroad, in which 
the welfare of her kingdom was involved. 
While renouncing, therefore, every impulse 
of personal ambition, he resolved to conse- 
erate himself with the most absolute devotion 
to deepening, by the influences of his life and 
the example of his home, the hold of the mon- 
archy upon the affections of the people, and 
to making it a power which, amid the conflict- 
ing and often selfish passions of political 
strife, and the tortuous subtleties of diplomacy, 
should have for its unswerving object to in- 
erease that people’s welfare and to uphold the 
power and dignity of the empire. 

“The principle upon which he acted in 
carrying out this resolution, as expressed by 
himself ten years later, in his letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, declining to entertain the 
offer of the command of the army, cannot be 
too clearly kept in view in reading the story 
of his life. It was ‘to sink his own individ- 
ual existence in that of his wife—to aim at no 
power by himself or for himself—to shun all 
ostentation—to assume no separate responsi- 
bility before the public—to make his position 
entirely a part of hers—to fill up every gap 
which, as a woman, she would naturally leave 
in the exercise of her regal functions—con- 
tinually and anxiously to watch every part of 
the public business, in order to be able to ad- 
vise and assist her at any moment in any of 
the multifarious and difficult questions brought 
before her, political, or social, or personal’— 
to place all his time and powers at her com- 
mand ‘ as the natural head of her family, su- 
perintendent of her household, manager of 
her private affairs, her sole confidential adviser 
in politics, and only assistant in her communi- 
¢ations with the officers of the government, 
her private secretary, and permanent minis- 
ter’” 


When an heir to the throne was expected, 
abill was passed through both houses, with 
only the dissenting voice of the Duke of Sus- 
sex, making Albert regent in case of the 
queen’s death. On the prorogation of Par- 
liament, he occupied the seat next the 
throne. 

The prince availed himself of the com- 
parative repose of Windsor to begin a series 
of readings on the laws and constitution of 
England with Mr. Selwyn, author of the 
standard work on “ Nisi Prius.” His “ quick 
intelligence, and diligent attention,” as well 
48 his “readiness in seizing the points of 
tesemblance between English and German 
jurisprudence,” were always spoken of by 
Mr. Selwyn in the highest terms. While en- 
gaged in this study, he read, along with the 
Queen, Hallam’s “ Constitutional History of 





England.” On the 11th of September he was 
made a member of the Privy Council. 

On the 2lst of November the Princess 
Royal (now wife of the Crown-Prince of 
Prussia) was born. An extract from the 
queen’s journal, two months later, gives a 
pleasant glimpse of the quiet happiness of 
their married life: 


“T told Albert that formerly I was too 
happy to go to London and wretched to leave 
it, and how, since the blessed hour of my 
marriage, and still more since the summer, I 
dislike and am unhappy to leave the country, 
and could be content and happy never to go to 
town. This pleased him. The solid pleas- 
ures of a peaceful, quiet, yet merry life in the 
country, with my inestimable husband and 
friend, my all in all, are far more durable than 
the amusements of London, though we don’t 
despise or dislike these sometimes.” 


On the breaking up of Melbourne's cabinet 
in 1841, the premier wrote to the queen: 


“Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself 
without again stating to your majesty in writ- 
ing what he had the honor of saying to your 
majesty respecting his royal highness the 
prince. Lord Melbourne has formed the high- 
est opinion of his royal highness’s judgment, 
temper, and discretion, and he cannot but feel 
a great consideration and security in the re- 
flection that he leaves your majesty in a situa- 
tion in which your majesty has the inestimable 
advantage of such advice and assistance. Lord 
Melbourne feels certain that your majesty can- 
not do better than have recourse to it when- 
ever it is needed, and rely upon it with confi- 
dence.” 


In another article we shall make some in- 
teresting extracts showing the prince’s rela- 
tions with artists and men of science, and 
how heartily he entered into every scheme 
for the advancement of the liberal arts. 





THE HISTORY OF THE 
TABLE. 


II. 
FORKS AND NAPERY. 


“ INGERS were made before forks,” 

says the familiar adage that had its 
origin in the warm disdain with which our 
ancestors of the seventeenth century repu- 
diated the Italian table-fork as a fantastic 
and even impious contrivance. The ancient 
people of the world fingered their cooked 
meat, and it was only at a quite recent date 
that the modern peoples adopted the pronged 
tool by which we convey food to the mouth 
without soiling the hand. 

Products of necessity, the first culinary 
forks were devised for the benefit of artistes 
bent on withdrawing sodden flesh from a 
boiling caldron. The Greek creagra—a staff, 
fitted at the lower end with a hook, or with 
prongs that bore a distant resemblance to 
human fingers—was a rude pot-fork, which, 
though greatly serviceable to cooks, would 
have been of no convenience to a reclining 
gourmand. Possessing several varieties of 
this kitchen-tool, the Romans, notwithstand- 
ing their care for the caprice as well as for 
the comfort of epicurean feasters, never pro- 
duced a table-fork, though it was more needed 





by the ancient, whose recumbent posture de- 
prived him of the use of one arm, than by 
the mediwvalist, who, sitting at meat, could 
serve his mouth with both hands. Caylus 
and Grignon, indeed, maintain that table- 
forks were not absolutely unknown to the 
imperial gastronomers ; but their opinion, 
which never had the testimony of sufficient 
facts, has been altogether discredited. Had 
the luxurious Romans been users of forks, 
some specimens of the implement would cer- 
tainly have been found in the ruins of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. 

But, though they fed themselves with their 
fingers, it must not be imagined that the me- 
dievalists were altogether forkless. Forty 
years since, a fork, of Anglo-Saxon manufact- 
ure, was discovered in Wiltshire, under cir- 
cumstances which leave no room for doubt 
that it was made at least as early as the 
later part of the ninth century. Another 
Anglo-Saxon fork, described in Akerman’s 
“Pagan Saxondom,” is a bone-handled imple- 
ment, that some foppish thane may have 
used, to the mingled surprise and contempt 
of his simpler acquaintances. And from that 
period to the close of the Tudor time there 
is evidence that our ancestors had a few 
forks long before they were commonly placed 
on the English table, and regarded as neces- 
sary articles of furniture. Queen Elizabeth 
had at least three forks, one of “crystal, 
garnished with gold and sparks of garnets: 
another of coral, slightly garnished with 
gold; and a third of gold, garnished with 
two little rubies, two little pearls pendant, 
and a little coral.” But it is obvious that 
these daintily set and jeweled tools were 
never meant for serious use. Presents from 
courtiers, who sought her royal smile with 
gifts curious for their costly whimsicalness, 
her highness regarded them as toys for the 
casket, or cabinet, rather than as tools for 
the table. She may have used one of them 
to pick a sweetmeat or a candied fruit from a 
dish of syrup ; but it certainly never occurred 
to her to put them into gobbets of venison, 
or the breast of a Michaelmas goose. To the 
last, whether eating in public or private, the 
virgin queen fingered her victuals, and would 
have imputed sheer madness to any courtier 
who had prophesied that, ere another century 
had passed, no queen of England would be 
able to do likewise without rousing the dis- 
gust of all beholders of her incivility. As 
for her fair cousin, Mary of Scotland—that 
paragon of feminine delicacy and winsomeness 
to manufacturers of historical romance—it is 
probable that her little head fell from her 
neck ere her eyes had seen even a toy- 
fork. 

While the spoon was the only implement 
used in feeding the mouth, entertainers were 
not required to provide the guest with one, 
Whether he came for a month or a day, to a 
series of banquets or a single repast, every 
guest always brought his spoon in his pocket. 
Never traveling without the implement, which 
was as universal a piece of personal equip- 
ment as a watch is at the present time, the 
modish man of olden England no sooner found 
himself seated at a strange board than, taking 
his spoon-case from its place of concealment, 
he exhibited the spoon, which had usually 
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been given him by one of his baptismal 
sponsors. It was the same with women and 
children. When every one used a spoon, 
and hosts seldom thought of providing spoons, 
the spoon was a piece of portable property 
that went wherever its owner went. 

As to shape, the most common was the 
apostle spoon, i. e., the spoon whose handle 
was fashioned in the likeness of one of the 
apostles. Spoons so made were usually 
given at christenings by spiritual parents to 
their spiritual children ; richer sponsors giving 
an entire set of twelve spoons, while the less 
opulent or liberal god-parent gave a set of 
four, or a single spoon. The gift, besides 
being typical of the material abundance which 
the sponsor, of course, desired for the child 
of grace, and being fashioned so as to remind 
him in after-years at every meal of bis reli- 
gious obligations, was also an eminently use- 
ful present in the days when, to go spoonless, 
was nearly tantamount to going supperless, 
since the person without a spoon in his wal- 
let was likely to fare badly, even at a liberal 
table. Such good reasons cannot be urged in 
defense of the conventional christening pres- 
ent in these days, when spoons of secular 
pattern are still given at the font to children, 
who are never expected to use them on arriv- 
ing at years of discretion. Nowadays, the 
customary offering of a spoon is the mere 
“ survival” (as an excellent social writer 
would term it) of a usage that was con- 
venient and practically beneficial when spoons 
were not abundant in every household. The 
same may be said of the silver “mug,” a 
gift which, when handsome drinking-vessels 
were not easily attainable, proved a most 
useful possession to the Christian who, hav- 
ing acquired it in infancy from a godfather, 
used it daily through his adult life for caudle, 
wine, or ale. 

Spoons were made of several materials. 
In the rich or fairly prosperous circles they 
were usually of silver, which was sometimes 
gilt. But for folk of the poorer sort, spoons 
were made of tinned iron, horn, wood, and 
other cheap stuff. “T'll give him a dozen 
latten spoons, and thou shalt translate them,” 
Shakespeare is said to have remarked to Ben 
Jonson, when about to stand godfather to 
one of his fellow-poet’s children, making a 
pun, whose badness does not strengthen the 
credibility of an apocryphal story. Spoons 
of tinned iron were called latten spoons. The 
meanest of all spoons was the wooden spoon. 
And it is worthy of remark that this cheap- 
est of table implements has, like the spoons 
of precious metal, given us a pungent and 
long-lived adage. 

To say of a man, “ He was born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth,” was equivalent to 
calling him a prosperous fellow, whose good 
fortunes commenced at his very birth, when 
he had a sponsor rich enough to give him a 
silver spoon. And the meaning of the apt 
words was extended so as to cover all the 
favorites of Fortune whose good estate, in no 
respect consequent on their own merits, 
came to them in the cradle from the benev- 
olence of other persons. To remark of a 
man that “he had always fed himself with 
the wooden spoon,” implied that he was a 


person of no account, who at any banquet | novelties, none delighted him more complete- 





Mr. Coryate took his own way; and the con- 





would, of course, sit “ below the salt” with | 
inferior company, and fill himself with the 
poorer fare, as became a guest armed only 
with a spoon of wood. When it had passed 
from general folk-lore, this saying won a 
special significance at the universities. At 
Cambridge, to this day, the occupant of the 
lowest place in the mathematical tripos is 
termed “the wooden spoon,” i.e., is rated as 
a scholar who, when feasting at the table of 
knowledge, sat with the users of wooden 
spoons, and was only allowed to help himself 
to the poorer fare of the Aoi polloi, below the 
salt. .A propos of this mention of the salt, it 
may be observed that the word, when applied 
to the choicest persons of company, had a 
twofold meaning. Besides implying that they 
gave flavor and piquancy to the social mess, 
it also intimated that they were the proper 
occupants of the higher places above the 
great salt-cellar. 

Our ancestors were still feeding themselves 
without forks, on fare something more mas- 
sive and heavy than the food of the medieval 
cuisine, when, in the time of James L., it 
entered the head of a Somersetshire squire 
to pack his traps, and to start for a five 
months’ tour in “‘ France, Savoy, Italy, Rhe- 
tia, commonly called the Grisons country, 
Helvetia, alias Switzerland, some parts of 
Germany, and the Netherlands.” It was a 
time when English gentlemen seldom visited 
the Continent for pleasure. The Reformation 
had put an end to the pilgrimages to Rome 
and Jerusalem, which made travelers of so 
many of the English folk of our Catholic pe- 
riod. Many years had also passed since Eng- 
lish men and women had fled from the Marian 
inquisitors to Switzerland and the Low Coun- 
tries. It was not yet the mode with British 
parents to send their “ youngsters of quality,” 
under the guardianship of reverend bear- 
leaders, for “‘ the grand tour;” and the new- 
est kind of modern “ tourism,” with its rail- 
ways and steamboats, was the unimagined 
fashion of a distant future. 

When Tom Coryate declared his purpose 
to see the world on the other side of the 
English Channel, and even to work his way to 
Italy, there was a stir in “ the hungry aire of 
Odcombe, in the county of Somerset.” Tom’s 
neighbors were alarmed for his health, his mor- 
als, his religion. If he were not caught by the 
Jesuits and won over to idolatry, be would re- 
turn to Somersetshire with vicious manners 
and a broken constitution. But their expostu- 
lations were in vain. Like other willful men, 


sequences to society were noteworthy. 

An epicure and lover of sights, Mr. Cory- 
ate partook freely of foreign dishes, while he 
gathered materials for his delightful narrative 
of travel. At Cremona he ate frogs with 
gust. He drank wine from the famous Hei- 
delberg cask. At Venice, he saw without 
disapprobation women on the stage of the 
principal theatre— “a thing,” he remarks, 
“that I never saw before, though I have 
heard that it hath been sometimes used in 
London, and they performed it with as good 
a grace, action, und gesture, and whatever 
convenient for a player, as ever I saw any 
masculine actor.” But of all the southern 





ly than the Italian fork, the Italian fan, and 
the Italian umbrella. 

It was left for Jonas Hanway, in the mid. 
dle of the following century, to emulate the 
courage of Thomas Coryate, und repeat his 
triumph over popular prejudice, in the event- 
ually successful battle for the sunshade and 
the parapluie. But to Coryate belongs the 
honor of laying forks on the English table, 
It may not be imagined, however, that the in. 
novation was accomplished witbout strenuous 
opposition. Apt at times to wax furious 
about trifles, English society was pricked by 
the pronged tool into a rage of contemptuous 
indignation which it is impossible to recall 
without asmile. While the pulpit denounced 
and the stage derided the new instrument, 
the sages of the fireside—forgetting that fin- 
gers were made before knives and spoons, as 
well as before forks — pushed the novelty 
aside with disdainful words. To the delight 
of his hearers, an angry preacher maintained 
that to touch meat with a fork was to de 
clare impiously that God’s comfortable “ creat- 
ures” were not worthy of being touched by 
human hands. Pandering to the popular ex. 
citement, Beaumont and Fletcher seasoned 
one of their plays with a fling at the “ fork- 
carving traveler,” whom Lawrence Wh:itaker 
had nicknamed “ Furcifer ”—“ only for using 
a forke at feeding, but no dther cause,’ says 
Coryate, who had enough Latin to know the 
precise meaning of the opprobrious designa- 
tion. The fight between Furcifer and his 
foes was at its fiercest heat when Fynes Mor- 
ison, in his “ Itinerary,” advising all young 
travelers to avoid a bootless conflict, urged 
them, on “ returning home, to lay aside the 
fork of Italy,” as well as “ the affected gest- 
ure of France, and all strange apparel.” 

But, though it delayed, such vehement in- 
tolerance could not prevent the adoption ofa 
simple contrivance that, in course of time, 
commended itself to nice feeders of either 
sex, and to all orderly persons. It had no 
effect whatever on Coryate, whose good-hu- 
mor equaled his daring. Decried and repu- 
diated by the well-dressed mob, he had no 
sooner endured a repulse than he renewed 
the charge with smiling face and shining 
steel. Fixing his fork, and rushing for the 
thousandth time on his adversary, he eventual- 
ly thrust it between the teeth of “ Society.” 

In his “ Cosmography ” (1652), Heylin al 
luded to “the use of silver forks, which is 
by some of our spruce gallants taken up of 
late;” and at the same time gentlewomed 
were admonished to use the fork in carving. 
By the close of Charles II.’s reign, forks, 
though still derided by hinds and artisans, 
were seen on all fairly-furnished English ts- 
bles. 

In a museum of social curiosities a large 
cabinet might be filled with single specimens 
of the various forks commonly used by our 
ancestors between the days of Anne and Vic- 
toria. There were forks with any number of 
prongs between two and six. Usually made 
of steel, they had handles of several materi- 
als and half a hundred diversities of shape. 
Forks with green, yellow, and pink handles 
have disappeared, and the steel table-fork 
has become an almost obsolete thing in these 
days of sham silver. The few forks of Hey- 
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lin’s time were for the most part of silver. | edile’s special napkin, which he drew forth 


But the silver fork was somewhat rare till the 
opening of the present century. As the type 
of inferior gentility, it was used by the satir- 
ists of George IV.’s time to designate the 
school of super-genteel writers who, fifty 
years since, described the beau-monde which 
they knew only by report. The “ silver-fork 
school’ was contemporaneous with, and close- 
ly related to, the “ Rosa-Matilda ” school of 
novelists. So late as thirty years since, the 
introducers of the silver fork among our pro- 
vincial commonalty encountered no little op- 
position. “ Waiter, take away that thing, 
and bring me a fork,” a fox-hunting squire 
once said in our hearing at a hunt-dinner. 
The thing he contemptuously rejected was a 
silver fork. 

The fork did much for the simplification 
and advancement of the national cuisine by 
encouraging the taste for solid viands and 
natural flavors that had been becoming more 
and more general since the days of Elizabeth, 
who, holding the ancient “ gallimawfreys ” in 
low esteem, liked a “cut of roast” above all 
things. The “delicate slice” was a thing 
unknown to the medieval epicures, who fin- 
gered their “ gobbets” or spooned their 
“dices” of meats that, to be justly appre- 
ciated, should be eaten in dainty slivers, thin 
as silk, and light as gossamer. The beef of 
Old England never had its proper honor until 
the fork enabled the carver to cut it properly. 

The fork had also notable effects on the 
equipment and manners of the English table. 
The piquant author of “ The Art of Dining” 
remarks of the Roman epicures: “ It is quite 
frightful to think how they must have slob- 
bered their long beards and togas in convey- 
ing food from the table to the mouths with- 
out forks, . . . and it is difficult to conceive 
how they could manage to drink at all, un- 
less they sat up as the goblet was passed to 
them.” Our medieval ancestors had a great 
advantage over the Romans in their adoption 
of a posture that left both hands free for ac- 
tion, But, dining in olden England must 
have been a distressingly sloppy process, 
when the rude feaster grabbed the choicest 
bits from dishes brimming with thick gravy, 
and the nicest feeder, after taking a gobbet 
of flesh, dipped it into the sauce-bowl before 
he carried the dripping morsel over the table- 
cloth to his lips. During the prevalence of 
such manners, the noble dame or demoiselle 
was commended for exemplary breeding who 
dipped only the tips of her fingers in the 
Sauce-dish, and contrived to eat her dinner 
without letting fragments of meat fall from 
her lips upon the table-cloth. 

The Roman cuisine necessitated the con- 
tinual use of napkins. The Augustan dan 
dies were fanciful about their hand-towels, 
which were often stolen from their owners by 
such parasites as Hermogenes, who at a ban- 
quet without napkins gratified his clepto- 
maniacal propensity by running off with the 
table-cloth. 

Another stealer of napkins was the Asi- 
aius whom Catullus handed over to comical 
infamy. In “The Last Days of Pompeii” 


Lord Lytton called attention to the napkins | 


of delicate linen with purple fringe which 
Glaucus, provided for his friends and to the 











with the ostentation of a rich parvenu. 

The peoples who adopted the Apician 
code after the fall of Rome were no less par- 
ticular in respect to their table-linen. Ple- 
beians were, of course, content tp lick their 
fingers as well as their platters ; but medieval 
“society,” alike in its earlier period and 
strictly feudal time, never grudged the cost 
of clean board-cloths and towels. The An- 
glo-Saxons spread their tables with pure 
napery ; and, from the Conquest to the era of 
the English Stuarts, our forefathers of the 
higher grades used table-linen lavishly, and 
made much parade of washing before and 
after meat. The sloppiness of their repasts 
forbade them to do otherwise. In feudal 
England the surnappe was put over the laid 


table, and the lord laved his hands in as- 


sayed water on the removal of the surcloth. 
At the conclusion of the meal, the spoons 
and dishes having been removed, the sur- 
nappe was drawn over the soiled table-cloth, 
when the satisfied feasters washed from their 
lips and hands the uncleanness which they 
had necessarily contracted during the ban- 
quet. It was the special office of the ewerer 
and his subordinates to provide lavers and 
linen for this purpose. 

In those times of no forks and much 
washing at meat, the napkin, as a thing to be 
used rather than trifled with, was produced 
in a form convenient to the feaster actually 
needing it, The case was otherwise when 
the fork had made eating a pastime from 
which a fairly careful feeder could retire 
without wishing to cleanse his hands. No 
longer a necessity, the napkin became a mere 
ornament and thing of ceremony; and, in 
their desire to use it for decorative effect, the 
article which was no longer required for posi- 
tive cleanliness, the Restoration chefs dis- 
played curious ingenuity in folding it in new 
ways. 

Charles II.’s favorite ertiste, Giles Rose, 
the chef who succeeded to Robert May’s hon- 
ors and prophetic mantle, gave his “ officers 
of the mouth” minute instructions for fold- 
ing dinner-napkins in twenty-six different 
fashions. On referring to the “ Perfect 
School of Instructions for Officers of the 
Mouth, by Giles Rose, one of the Master- 
Cvoks in his Majestie’s Kitchen ” (1682), the 
reader may learn how—- 

1. To frise a napkin. 

2. To fold a napkin in bands. 

8. To pleat a napkin in the form of a 
cockle-shell double. 

4. To do the same single. 

5. To pleat or fold a napkin in the form 
of a double melon. 

6. To fold a napkin in the form of a melon 
single. 

7. To fold a napkin in the fashion of a 
cock. 

8. To pleat a napkin in the form of a 
hen. 

9. To fold and pleat a napkin in the form 
of a hen and chickens. 

10. To fold a napkin like two pullets. 

11. To fold a napkin in the form of a 
pigeon upon her nest in a basket. 

12. To pleat a napkin in the form of a 
partridge. 








13. To pleat a napkin in the form of a 


| pheasant. 


14. To fold a napkin in the form of two 
capons in a pye. 

15. To fold a napkin like a hare. 

16. To fold a napkin like two rabbits. 

17. To fold a napkin like a sucking-pig. 

18. To fold a napkin like a dog with a 
“ choller” about his neck. 

19. To fold a napkin like a pike. 

20. To fold a napkin in the form of a carp. 

21. To fold a napkin like a turbot. 

22. To fold a napkin like a mitre. 

23. To fold a napkin like a turkey. 

24. To fold a napkin like a tortoise. 

25. To fold a napkin in the fashion of a 
cross, like the order of the Holy Ghost. 

26. To make the cross of Lorraine. 

In Ben Jonson’s “ Devil’s an Ass” (Act 
V., scene 4), Meercraft speaks of— 

“*. . . the landable use of forks, 

Brought into custom here as they are in Italy, 
To the sparing of napkins.” 
So early was it seen that the adoption of the 
fork would spare napkins, by greatly dimin- 
ishing the need for them. And forks had 
not been for many years in use ere they had 
the effect predicted by the dramatist. Nap- 
kins disappeared from the tables of economi- 
cal.house-keepers, who, before the intro- 
duction of the fork, would have deemed them 
indispensable for decency and cleanliness, 
And the few, still placed on more sumptuous 
tables, showed by their fantastic and com- 
plicating foldings that they were exhibited 
only for ornament. To “undo” a napkin 
folded like a turkey was to destroy a work 
of art; and in Charles IT.’s time the young 
spark who was guilty of such a demolition 
of a beautiful object would have offended 
his host, while infuriating his host’s but- 
ler. 

Napkins were retiring before the victori- 
ous forks, when, in an early year of Charles 
II.’s actual reign, Samuel Pepys went to the 
Guildhall banquet mentioned in the former 
chapter. His place was at the merchant- 
strangers’ table, and, on seeing it unprovided 
with napkins, he was disposed to impute the 
strange omission to his entertainer’s niggard- 
liness and incivility. “ At noon,” he wrote 
in his journal, “I went to Guildhall, and, 
meeting with Mr. Proby, Sir R. Ford's son, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Baron, a city com- 
mander, we went up and down to see the ta- 
bles, where, under every salt, there was a 
bill of fare, and at the end of the table the 
persons proper for the table. Many were 
the tables, but none in the hall, but the 
mayor’s and the lords of the Privy Council, 
that had napkins or knives, which was very 
strange.” <A few years later young Mr. Pepys 
would have seen nothing remarkable in this 
distinction between the chief and ordinary 
tables. And even in 1663 he would have 
been less surprised at it, had he known the 
town as well as he knew it after a longer 
study of its humors. 

He had, of course, entered the hall with 
his best spoon and spoon-case in his pocket. 
Already priding himself on his modishness, 
he was, doubtless, provided with a fork, an 
implement which every velvet-wearing gal- 
lant by that time carried to private banquet 
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or public ordinary. For the absence of 
knife and napkin he could have accounted 
readily, had he been aware of the change of 
fashion with respect to those articles, While 
napkins were falling into comparative dis- 
use, it was becoming more and more usual 
for the “ diner-out” to carry on his person 
a case fitted with a knife as well as with a 
fork and spoon. Sir Antony Bateman, the 
lord-mayor, was no mere citizen in high of- 
fice. Belonging to a gentle family, that 
moved in the brightest circles of the town, 
he affected the newest fashions, and had 
probably ordered his butler to set the table 
in West-End style. The chief servant may 
be presumed to have withheld the napkins 
from the inferior tables in obedience to some 
such order. He also forbore to lay knives, 
because he assumed, in his politeness, that 
the gentlemen of the city would bring their 
own case-knives, and would rather use them 
than such old-fashioned weapons as were 
stored in the buttery of the Guildhall. The 
liberality of the fare provided for the mer- 
chant-strangers forbids us to attribute the 
absence of napkins to parsimony. 

The last diner-out to bring his own knife, 
fork, and spoon, to an epicure’s table, was 
Mr. Pelham, the record of whose doings in 
the world of fashion was one of Lord hyt- 
ton’s earliest literary achievements. Every 
reader of “ Pelham” remembers how the 
hero of that capital novel exhibited his case 
and its tools to the delighted Lord Gulose- 
ton. “It contains,” he said, eloquently, to 
the noble bon-vivant, “my spoon, my knife, 
my fork. Nature afflicted me with a pro- 
pensity which, through these machines, I 
have endeavored to remedy by art. I eat 
with too great a rapidity. It is a most un- 
happy failing ; for one often hurries over in 
one minute what ought to have afforded the 
fullest delight for the period of five. It is, 
indeed, a vice which deadens enjoyment, as 
well as abbreviates it; it is a shameful waste 
of the gifts, and a melancholy perversion of 
the bounty of Providence. My conscience 
tormented me ; but the habit, fatally indulged 
in early childhood, was not easy to overcome. 
At last I resolved to construct a spoon of 
peculiarly shallow dimensions, a fork so 
small that it would only raise a certain por- 
tion to my mouth, and a knife rendered blunt 
and jagged, so that it required a proper and 
just time to carve the goods ‘ the gods pro- 
vide me.’ My lord, ‘ the lovely Theis sits 
beside me’ in the form of a bottle of Ma- 
deira. Suffer me to take wine with you.” 

Generally discarded from fashionable 
tables at the close of the eighteenth century, 
the napkin was sldom used or seen by the 
more modish epicures of Horace Walpole’s 
era. In George III.’s time the dessert doily 
was regarded as the elegant and sufficient 
substitute for the old table-towel, and the 
handler of a two-pronged steel fork might 
use his knife asa spoon. Four-pronged sil- 
ver forks had come into general use before 
the epicure was forbidden to put his knife 
into his mouth, 

In these later years of universal luxury 
the full-sized white napkin is seen on every 
table set for English folk who take their 
meals comfortably. 
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F the great genius of CuarLes KINGSLEY 

we hope soon to speak at length: the 
range and compass of his powers ; the varied 
character of his books, which are second 
only to those of Bulwer in scope and con- 
trast; the many marvelous gifts and accom- 
plishments of the man—these call for some- 
thing like a full and careful analysis, and we 
trust to be able soon to afford it to our read- 
ers. At the present, while earnestly sharing 
in the general grief at the loss of so high 
and noble a spirit, we wish to confine our 
comments to a circumstance or two con- 
nected with his death. Mr, Kingsley suffered, 
while on his visit to this country last year, 
from an attack of pleurisy, which he never 
entirely recovered from, A severe cold, in- 
duced probably by the unusual severity of 
the weather this season in England, coming 
upon him at a time when still weak from a 
former illness, brought on inflammation of 
the lungs, from which he died. Now, it is 
well known that Charles Kingsley was an en- 
thusiast in all that pertains to physical ro- 
bustness. He loved manly sports, athletic 
exercises, healthful and vigorous frames. He 
was the very father of “ muscular Chris- 
tianity.”” Any thing like physical effeminacy, 
any thing that resembled coddling, or self- 
tenderness, he heartily scorned; and hence 
we venture to believe that he fell a victim to 
this passion. It seems impossible for some 
men to adopt an idea or a theory without 
making it a mania; to accept a belief without 
permitting it to run into an enthusiasm or an 
extravagance. Men who get to be proud of 
their manhood, as they call it, who are 
enamored of physical endurance, and delight 
in the superiority of muscle to the accidents 
and ills of fatigue or exposure, are very prone 
to push their theories to an excessive ex- 
treme, and to suffer in consequence severe 
penalties. That some people render them- 
selves soft and effeminate by a too tender 
care of themselves is true, and that robust 
exercise in moderation is the very best means 
of preserving health is also true; but no 
man, however strong or healthy, can long 
continue to defy exposure, or to neglect or- 
dinary precaution against the inclemencies 
of the weather. We are apt to assume that, 
because man in his native state undergoes 
severe hardships, all the artifices of civ- 
ilization are hurtful to us; whereas it is 
pretty evident that the savage races are prone 
to many diseases arising from undue ex- 
posure, while it is certain that explorers and 
others, who proudly boast of their power of 
endurance, too often discover when too late 
that no constitution can withstand a steady 
drain upon its powers, and that the most ro- 
bust of us need to exercise prudence if we 
would preserve our physical superiority in- 
tact. Men of splendid physical make are 





continually cut down prematurely because of 
an over-confidence in their strength. The 
prize-fighter and the athlete are commonly 
short-lived; and so are the races that are 
most subjected to exposure; so were the 
former generations before science and art 
taught us how to modify natural conditions 
and to artificially temper climatic severity, 
Charles Kingsley, in his scorn for any thing 
like effeminacy, in his delight in robust and 
manly exercises, subjected, there is little 
doubt, a slight frame to an unwarranted 
strain. This contempt for any thing like 
effeminacy was well illustrated by a little in. 
cident just after his arrival in this country 
last year. The voyage had been a long and 
severe one, and a gentleman who had been 
introduced to him ventured to express the 
hope that he had wholly recovered from 
its effects. ‘ Recovered!” exclaimed Mr, 
Kingsley, drawing himself up and speaking 
with open indignation and contempt, as if 
his manhood were in some way impeached 
—‘‘recovered/ I enjoyed every hour of it! 
I wish it had been twice as long.” In this 
reply was the whole spirit of the man—an 
imputation that he might suffer in any out-of. 
door experience being to him intolerable ; and 
in this spirit we detect the incautiousness 
that has given him much too soon a place in 
the long, long list of the dead. 

We venture, in connection with what we 
have said above, to question the necessity of 
the greater part of the illness that arises 
from colds. Why should people have colds 
at all? Unlike many other diseases, it is 
well understood how they arise; all the con- 
ditions and causes that produce colds are 
continually pointed out by physicians; they 
are easily measured and recognized, and can 
as easily be guarded against. All that is re- 
quired is due forethought and caution—fore- 
thought and caution that extend to the con- 
dition of the atmosphere in the house, the 
kind of heat used for warming the rooms, 
the prevalence of draughts, the clothing woro 
at home and abroad, the precautions against 
sudden changes of weather, the maintenance 
of warm and dry feet, the protection of the 
lungs and other delicate or susceptible parts 
of the body; all of which are essentially con- 
trollable things with every one possessing 
the ordinary faculties, and endowed with the 
average share of good sense. If it were a 
penal offense to take cold; if a cough arising 
from thoughtless exposure were punished by 
a week’s imprisonment; if getting sick be 
cause of mere incapacity to measure condi- 
tions and arrange precautions was always 
followed by a legal penalty and a loss of 
respectability—catching cold would soon be 
among ‘the “lost arts.” There is no use 
of having judgment if we do not exercise it; 
no use of brains if we cannot employ fore 
thought in so simple athing as this. In nine 
colds out of ten the victim has been too stt 
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pid to take advantage of former experience, 
too torpid to understand the nature or neces- 
sity of preventive measures, and too dull to 
detect the palpable circumstances out of 
which the cold has come. A child learns not 
to fall down-stairs after two or three expe- 
riences of the kind ; not to burn his fingers in 
the grate after once testing the quality of 
hot coals and hot iron; but adults go on get- 
ting colds from causes that repeat former 
lunders with a perversity that is simply 
amazing. 


Tue Saturday Review, in an article dis- 
cussing Mr, Forster's speech at the Union 
League Club of New York on the eve of 
his return to Europe, utters the following : 


“The institutions of the United States 
have the admirable quality of satisfying those 
whom they exclusively concern, and of doing 
much less mischief than would be expected by 
a superficial observer of public affairs. It 
might seem that nothing worse could happen 
toa free community than that its best mem- 
bers should habitually abstain from taking 
part in the government of their country. Al- 
though it would be absurd to attribute degen- 
eracy to the American people, it is undoubted- 
ly true that the standard of statesmanship has 
steadily declined since the foundation of the 
republic. The best politicians of the United 
States had without exception grown up as 
English subjects. The first great political 
convulsion produced Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, and Adams. The second crisis left 
Mr. Andrew Johnson President of the Union, 
Mr. Sumner the most conspicuous member of 
the Senate, and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens and 
General Butler leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The best men are no longer the 
rulers of the nation; but the safeguard of 
American society is to be found in the limited 
sphere of government and legislation. The 
vagaries or jobs of Congress furnish the peo- 
ple ordinarily with amusement, and sometimes 
with a healthy opportunity for indignation. 
Of all the ills which citizens of the United 
States endure, the part which presidents and 
ministers and Congress can cause or cure is 
unprecedentedly small.’’ 


If the last sentence here is true, we have 
one explanation, at least, of why the “ stand- 
ard of statesmanship has steadily declined 
since the foundation of the republic.” The 
fact that, in the progress of society, the in- 
fluence and power of government have de- 
creased in very nearly an inverse ratio, has 
More than once been asserted in these col- 
umns, Statesmen have always asserted the 
importance of their office ; governments have 
more frequently disturbed affairs and arrest- 
ed progress than rendered good to the com- 
munity; and in the gradual awakening to 
these truths office has lost its high place in 
the estimation of the thinking class. A cer- 
tain traditional glory, it is true, clings to leg- 
islators and executors, and among the mass 
of people the disposition to magnify the im- 
Portance of rulers has by no means disap- 
peared. But the better class of people have 
in a measure withdrawn from politics because 
statesmanship has become subordinated to 
other pursuits. 








plored were it not that the greatest states- 
men in the world have more often done mis- 
chief than good; and hence a community 
that has its “ safeguard in the limited sphere 
of government and legislation ” is very much 
to ke preferred to one that is at the mercy 
of any set of men, even with the chance of 
their being wholly wise. 

It is quite possible, however, that the de- 
generacy of public men in this country is not 
so decided as is commonly supposed. We do 
not see the men of the past in so strong a 
light as we do those who are living. It hap- 
pens pertinently to this question that an arti- 
cle in the February number of Harper's Mag- 
azine, by Mr. John Bigelow, on De Witt Clin- 
ton, whom we have all revered as one of the 
“ giants of those days,” makes some revela- 
tions as to his character that require a revi- 
sion of the popular judgment. Clinton, it 
seems, was a bitter partisan, who was neither 
very scrupulous in his political schemes nor 
very fair-minded to those who opposed him. 
Of a certain suit in the “ Court of Errors,” to 
which he was a party, we are told that “it 
was a regretable circumstance that every 
senator who voted in caucus against Clin- 
ton’s nomination for governor voted for re- 
versing the judgment of the court below, and 
every one who voted for Clinton in caucus 
voted for sustaining it. Thirty-five men vot- 
ing as judges upon a purely legal question 
exactly as they had already voted upon a 
strictly party measure, was a coincidence not 
particularly favorable to the tribunal in 
which it occurred.” This was in 1816. Did 
such a “ coincidence”’ occur to-day, we can 
imagine what work our political editor would 
make of it. Other citetions show that “the 
uses and abuses of a partisan pen were quite 
as well understood half a century ago as to- 
day;” while in the art of vituperation Mr. 
Clinton was an adept, whose violence if not 
his skill would be hard to better. We find 
him characterizing Calhoun as “ treacher- 
ous” and a “thorough - paced political 
blackleg ;”” Crawford as hardened a ruffian as 
Burr ; the first Adams as “a scamp,” and the 
second as “in politics an apostate, in private 
life a pedagogue, and every thing but amiable 
and honest.” Every age mourns the decay 
of its art, its literature, its statecraft, its 
public spirit, its honesty, its politicians, but 
occasionally we get backward glimpses that 
show human nature to be pretty much alike 
in all ages. 


We are very glad to find Dr. Holland, 
whose sympathies generally accord with the 
extreme views of the religiou’ press in all 
questions of social morals, contributing to 
the theatre discussion some very just and 
discriminating arguments. He reminds the 
friends of the drama that the attitude of the 
Church toward the theatre arises from its li- 


This might be greatly de- | cense in former times, and the toleration, 





even to-day, of objectionable plays and im- 
moral spectacles. He says: 


‘The stage has always been under strong 
temptations to self-degradation. If it had al- 
ways been pure; if the amusements it has 
offered to the public had always been inno- 
cent; if it had not at one period of its history 
been a breeding-place of vice; if it had not 
presented strong attractions to those who seek 
the society of lewd women; if profanity and 
poorly - disguised obscenity had never had a 
place in the plays presented ; if impure imag- 
inations had not been cherished among the 
young by half-nude dancing-girls; in brief, 
if the animal nature—the lower nature—had 
not been addressed so persistently by those 
who have assumed the entertainment of the 
public, the Church would never have taken the 
position that it has.’’ 


That there is truth in this, the most zeal- 
ous friends of the theatre must concede, even 
if they claim that the action of the Church 
has increased the evil it condemns, Dr. Hol- 
land follows the passage above with a pres- 
entation of the other side of the case: 

But the stage is better than it was, on the 
whole. We have vile theatres in New York, 
to-day—altogether too many of them—plays 
presented that degrade or vitiate the taste and 
the morals of those who witness’ them—men 
and women on the boards who are base in 
character and life. On the other hand, we have 
theatres whose aims are high, and actors and 
actresses who have pride of personal char- 
acter, and a desire and determination to hold 
their most interesting art to purity and re- 
spectability. These people—faithful husbands 
and wives, intellectual men and women, good 
fathers, mothers, maidens, friends, and citi- 
zens—naturally chafe under the wholesale con- 
demnation which the Church visits upon them. 
We cannot blame them for this. We can only 
ask them to be patient with a state of things 
which a multitude of their predecessors and 
many of their contemporaries have helped to 
bring about. The Church is gradually work- 
ing toward their recognition, and they must 
give it time to move.” 

Altogether, this is a good defense of the 
position taken by the Church, with a just 
recognition of the respectable theatre and 
its worthy professors. But Dr. Holland, and 
others who condemn the stage, should re- 
member that it is the right of every profes- 
sion to be judged by its best. Dr. Holland is 
the writer of novels, and the Church has 
many times severely condemned novel-read- 
ing, finding its justification in the licentious 
romances that at one time abounded, and 
which still are not infrequent. He would 
feel it to be sore justice that branded him 
and his efforts because of the license of 
others; and he would insist that the place 
of the novel, in morals and in literature, 
should be determined by the productions of 
Scott, Jane Austen, Cooper, Bulwer, Dickens, 
Kingsley, Reade, Trollope, George Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronté, and not by the free pages of 
Fielding, Smollett, or George Sand. Dr. Hol- 
land frequently utters earnest appeals in be- 
half of art. If, in judging of art, we do not 
measure it by its best purposes solely, it 
would come under our censure as notably as 
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the theatre—for art has been and often is 
sensuous ; it as frequently appeals to our lower 
passions as to our higher aspirations ; even in 
religion, it is more often coarse and sensa- 
tional than truly elevating. A formidable 
indictment could be found against the paint- 
ers,and their influence shown to be largely 
pernicious. It is even questionable whether 
nude pagan art, or sensational religious art, 
has been the most hurtful. But art takes its 
rank by what the higher and purer spirits 
have accomplished, not by what has been 
Let the same justice be 
If the novel and the arts 


done to degrade it. 
done to the stage. 
have their long lists of eminent names, so 
has the theatre its Kembles, its Siddons, its 
O'Neil, its Ellen Tree, its Mrs. Mason, its 
Charlotte Cushman, its many others who, if 
less brilliant, have not been less true in char- 
acter than these. 





But the other day three men were still in 
the land of the living who might be styled 
the patriarchs of American poetry. Fifty 
years ago, these three were already famous 
for poetical productions, In 1825, William 
Cullen Bryant had written “The Ages;” 
Richard Henry Dana was known as the au- 
thor of “Old Times” and “ The Dying Ra- 
ven ;” and Charles Sprague had won the prize 
for his well-known poem on the occasion 
of the Boston Skakespeare Festival. What 
there was of approved American poetry be- 
fore these men might be included in a very 
thin volume, and affords but a sorry field for 
apt quotation. Joel Barlow is about the only 
name that stands out in any thing like promi- 
nence before the appearance of “ The Ages.” 
The trio lived to see the rise and decay of all 
our dead poets, to see Longfellow attain and 
pass his zenith, and to reach a generation 
when no new poets of the first rank seem to 
be emerging from the mass of rhyme-makers, 
The death of Sprague the other day, in Bos- 
ton, where, as banker and poet, he was 
known and honored beyond the memory of 
any but patriarchs like himself, breaks in 
upon the little venerable group. Up to short- 
ly before his death his figure was a very fa- 
miliar one in the Boston streets. He liked to 
haunt still the purlieus of business, though 
he had long ceased the official fingering of 
moneys; and, though his muse had as long 
been silent, he took the keenest interest in 
the literary products of the day. In his 
youth he was dubbed “ the American Pope ;” 
and later, considering his banking and his 
poetry together, he was likened to Sam 
Rogers. He was a smaller poet, and a more 
genial man, than the gossiping old English- 





| has a very funny mayor. 


step, may often be seen at the concerts in | 


Boston Music Hall, absorbed in musical de- 
lights, and resting serenely on laurels half a 
century won, 





A GENTLEMAN, whose name out of regard 
for his future peace of mind we withhold, 
has written to us as follows: 

‘* If there is a more sharp, hot-blooded par- 
tisan statement in the daily press than the 
toadying leader on page 116, current volume of 
the Jovrnat, I have failed to see it.” 

Our correspondent is referring to the 
brief article, in the Journat of January 23d, 
upon the Louisiana difficulty, in which we de- 
plore the growth of the spirit of centraliza- 
tion, and urge the cultivation cf a sentiment 
by which the “limits of Federal authority 
should be reasserted, and the line of demar- 
cation between local and central government 
redrawn.” This article accords with that 
theory of the limitations of the power of gov- 
ernment which we have always advocated, and 
simply supports the Constitution of the United 
States in its recognition of the rights of the 
States. In another column of the same num- 
ber of the Jovrnat is an article which con- 
siders the inefficiency of our municipal meth- 
ods, referring especially to New York, and 
expresses the opinion that a radical change 
in the organization of the city government is 
necessary. So far as these articles relate to 
party divisions at all, one opposes the action 
of certain Republicans, the other condemns 
a system which the Democrats are mainly re- 
sponsible for. This is partisanship of a nov- 
el kind. Our correspondent should know 
that partisanship means: adherence to party 
without regard to principles, whereas the 
head and front of our offending is adhering 
to principles without regard to party, As for 
our foadying, this is simply impossible to un- 
derstand. To whom could we have been 
toadying when condemning the action of a 
party in power ? Our correspondent has simply 
made charges the nature of which be doesn’t 
understand, used words that he doesn’t know 
the meaning of, and forgot that we have 
expressly claimed “the right to independent 
opinion upon any and every subject,” which 
a very little good sense on his part would 
have taught him to respect. 





Tue little town of Vincelottes, in France, 
Desiring to be re- 


| elected to his honorable post, the good man 


man; and his table-talk would scarcely suffer | 


by the comparison. Bryant, greatest of the 
trio, is still spared to us in a hale, hearty, 
vigorous old age, with a relish for all that is 
going forward in lettors, politics, and society ; 
and long may he be so spared! Dana, too, 


with long, white hair, bright eyes, and firm 


issued a document, setting forth what he was 
pleased to call his qualifications for the office. 
Waiving the insignificant questions of his 
honesty and administrative ability, he gave 
his claims a peculiarly esthetic turn, They 
were profoundly original in their nature. He 
begged the constituency to bear in mind that 
he had taken a prize, awarded by King Louis 
Philippe, for drawing, and had received a 


| cross from the pope for proficiency in the 





same art; that for a “ Byzantine painting” 








| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


he had been favored with a “ récompense” 
from the Grand-duchess of Russia; that he 
was especially skillful in delineating animals 
and flowers; that, furthermore, he was a 
member of the Humane Society. Adding to 
these personal merits those of his family and 
his own past deeds, the worthy bourgeois re. 
minded the electors that not only had he 
cleared the by-lanes, forbidden shooting, and 
put Venetian blinds on the town school-house, 
but that his daughter had made a gift of 
“gilt flowers” to the church, his wife had 
been thanked for charitable donations, so 
great a man as the prefect had been invited 
to stand godfather to his child, and that the 
family in general had shown themselves be. 
nevolent and lavish in good gifts. What the 
opposition candidate offered is not reported; 
probably some commonplace pledges about 
supporting the Empire, Republic, or Septen- 
nat. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
mayor was reélected, were it only for the 
naive originality of his appeal. If not, there 


| is a relief in thinking that he has a source 


of unfailing consolation in “ animal-draw- 
ing” and “ Byzantine painting,” and that 
his daughter, by continuing to fashion “ gilt 
flowers” for the church, may heap coals of 
fire upon the heads of an ungrateful people. 





Ar the burning of the ill-fated Cospairick, 
the almost entire uselessness of boats in emer- 
gencies of the kind was once more demon- 
strated. When the starboard-quarter boat 
was lowered, says the account, about eighty 
persons swarmed into her, and, as might have 
been expected, the boat turned over the mo- 
ment she touched the water, and all the un- 
fortunate creatures were drowned. There 
was, it is true, great lack of discipline and 
order on this occasion; but the almost in- 
evitable incident of every shipwreck is the 
swamping of the boats; that is the destrue- 
tion of the very means specially provided for 
in cases of emergencies and accidents is al- 
most sure to occur. How absurd it is, then, 
to go on furnishing ships with boats, when it 
is evident they do not and cannot afford the 
service for which they are designed! It is 
believed that life-rafts, so built as to float 
either side upward, would be far more useful 
in these emergencies. Life-rafts, it is true, 
could not be navigated; but then, in mid 
ocean, this is far from being as necessary as at 
first sight may seem. It is almost impossible 
in such cases to bring boats into port ; all that 
can be done is to keep them afloat until 
ship crosses their path, and this would seem 
to be as practicable with rafts as boats. It 
would be necessary, perhaps, for each vessel 
to have a complement of boats; the rafts 
might come in as valuable auxiliaries. Ce™ 
tain it is that, nine cases in ten, the boats 
only prove a fatal snare to those who place 
confidence in them, and it would be almost 
impossible for rafts not to do better than 
this. 
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Piterary. 

M* GEORGE SMITH’S Assyrian discov- 
obs eries are already famous the world 
over, and have probably attracted more pop- 
ular attention than any other work ever done 
by an Orientalist—first, because they have 
been in themselves of a particularly interest- 
ing character, throwing light upon subjects in 
sacred history in which everybody is con- 
cerned; and, then, because they were made 
under circumstances which gave them the 
widest publicity, and laid them before the 
world of readers in an exceedingly interesting 
and intelligible form. They were undertaken, 
as every one knows, at the expense of the 
London Daily Telegraph ; but they have dif- 
fered from all ordinary newspaper enterprises, 
not only in their purely scholarly character, 
but in this—that the conductors of the great 
London journal had the wisdom not to inter- 
fere, in any way, with the proceedings or 
methods of their distinguished commissioner, 
but showed themselves capable of a broad 
and wise treatment of the whole matter. 

These things have united to prepare the 
public for a very interesting book in Mr. 
Smith’s personal account of his work, now 
published both in England and here;* and 
they will not be disappointed. Mr. Smith’s 
discoveries are not only told simply and sys- 
tematically, but in such a way as to be more 
thoroughly interesting to the general reader 
than one would, at first thought, imagine 
could be the case with so special a topic. 

After a brief preface in which the relations 
of the Daily Telegraph to the expedition are ex- 
plained, and the liberal spirit shown in which 
the managers of the paper acted throughout 
(finally handing over their presents from the 
Turkish Government to the British Museum 
for further use), Mr. Smith gives a rapid sum- 
mary of what had been done in Assyrian re- 
search before his own work began. This he 
follows with a modest and sensible statement 
of his own previous studies and his qualifica- 
tions for the task; and then begins the de- 
scription of his journey, briefly touching upon 
his progress frou England to the East, and 
entering fully into details when he reaches 
Asiatic Turkey. 

His account of his river-voyage and his 
general travels and investigations, after he is 
once fairly at work, is of a kind to make us 
enter fully into the spirit of his search; and, 
albeit he writes in a very quiet and almost 
restrained style, we can easily feel a glow of 
sympathy with his scholarly enthusiasm when 
be tried the apparently trifling piece of brick, 
and found it to be the fragment fitting into 
the one important gap in the “flood inscrip- 
tion;” or with his sensations when the long 
Ishtar inscriptions came to light. 

After the tenth chapter, the book is mainly 
occupied with the setting forth, in unusually 
clear and intelligible fashion, of the contents 
of these and other treasures of his Oriental 








*“ Assyrian Discoveries: an Account of Explo- 
tations and Diseoveries on the Site of Nineveh, 
during 1873 and 1874." By George Smith, of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Ma- 
seum, etc., etc. With Illustrations. 1 vol., large 
8vo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 





discoveries ; and with the full explanation of 
their bearings upon one another, the allusions 
in them, etc., etc, 

Too much praise can hardly be given to 
the manner in which the volume has been 
printed and made up by its American pub- 
lishers. The illustrations are excellent; the 
typography (the printing having to encounter 
many difficulties not occurring in an ordinary 
book—even of linguistic sort) is capital ; and 
the illustrations—notably the “ Woodbury 
types ”’—are remarkably good. 





An interesting if exceedingly eccentric 
book, that has recently come to us, is a trans- 
lation of Dr. Chomet’s curious essay on the 
physical and moral influence of music *—a 
papér originally prepared to be read before 
the French Academy of Sciences in 1846, but 
neglected in a way that appears to have put 
Dr. Chomet in a very bad humor, and never 
introduced to either Academicians or public 
until its publication in 1873. 

We confess that we have found the store 
of information with regard to musical history, 
and the remarks on the music of different 
nations, together with the great quantity of 
curious knowledge, displayed with entertain- 
ing French vivacity, throughout the book, 
to be more interesting than the doctor’s 
theories as to music's physical and medicinal 
effects. Yet we are compelled to acknowledge 
that these, curious as they often are, are so 
quietly supported, and defended with such an 
appearance of logic, and with such a marshal- 
ing of alleged facts, that they will not be 
likely to encounter the disrespectful treat- 
ment the translator appears to fear for them. 
She asks: “If the extreme novelty of many of 
the author’s views sometimes startles us, and 
excites merriment, if not ridicule, would it 
not be well to reflect that many of the great- 
est scientists and inventors have met with 
only sneers and derision from their contempo- 
raries?”” This somewhat overdoes the mat- 
ter, and leads us to look for wild vagaries 
which we do not find. 

Nevertheless, we leave the doctor's theo- 
ries to the reader of the book, and prefer to 
give an idea of his more entertaining pas- 
sages by extracts from some of his historical 
bits and general observations. The following 
is not a bad piece of characterization: “The 
Frenchman, gay, witty, and capricious, when 
he can abandon himself to the emotions of 
his happy nature; when not wholly absorbed 
by the preoccupations of his material and 
social surroundings; when not crushed by 
the hand of tyranny or despotism; when, in 
short, he finds himself in the full enjoyment 
of his rights and liberties—the Frenchman 
loves his merry song. His melodies are short, 
airy, and gay. The German, on the contrary, 
calm, phlegmatic, speculative, gives to his 
phrases more vagueness, more poesy, more of 
the ideal. His Lieder are stamped with a 
shade of reverential melancholy, and sym- 
phonies are works for which he has a special 
predilection. ‘The Italians,’ said Grétry, 
‘breathe forth their melodies with a sigh, 





*“ The Influence of Music on Health and Life.” 
By Dr. H. Chomet. Translated from the French by 
Mrs, Laura A. Flint. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 





because they feel too keenly; the Germans 
sigh for the voluptuous sensations for which 
they long.’ 

“The Englishman sings as he lives; he is 
positive, stubborn, and formal. His melodies 
are as poetical as a coin of a hundred sous, 
passionate and exciting as his steam-engines, 
cheerful as his own dark, leaden sky, clear and 
flowing as the waters of the Thames. When 
he sings, not the slightest contraction dis- 
turbs the fixedness of his countenance, not 
even a spark of enthusiasm accelerates the 
beating of his heart,” 

This quotation, from the Latin folio “ Mu- 
surgia universalis” of Kircher, is somewhat 
entertaining, too, though rather unjust to the 
majority of the race: 

“Those who have a deep, sonorous voice, 
like that of a donkey (excuse the comparison), 
are indiscreet and quarrelsome. Those who 
have a sharp, thin, and husky voice, are weak, 
effeminate, and easily yield to low passions, 
A full, abrupt voice denotes a strong, impul- 
sive, bold, enterprising man. The voice whose 
tone is weak, besides being sharp and drawl- 
ing, gives evidence of a character lacking in 
energy and firmness ; so, persons gifted with 
such a voice are timid, patient, having no will 
of their own, no marked individuality. Not 
sensitive to injuries, they preserve no recol- 
lection of them, and never seek revenge. 

“Men with a powerful, deep voice are 
generally cowardly. Haughty with their in- 
feriors, they are insolent in prosperity, but 
faint-hearted in adversity. So it was with 
Caligula, according to Tacitus, 

“Those individuals whose voice deep at 
first, is raised to a high key as they finish 
speaking, are noisy, irritable, and of unhappy 
dispositions,” 

An unhappy man must the Reverend Kirch- 
er have been, if be based his treatment.and 
views of humanity upon these singular opin- 
ions ! 





Mr. Grorce A. Lawrence, the author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” may, by this time, be 
fairly classed among literary incurables. 
Ever since he wrote that immortal and high- 
ly-muscular work, we have watched to see 
if he might not somewhere, in the depths of 
his consciousness, have conceived of a type 
of character not represented among the 
dramatis persone portrayed in that amazingly- 
athletic tale. All through “Sword and 
Gown,” “Barren Honour,” ‘Sans Merci,” 
“ Maurice Dering,” “ Breaking a Butterfly,” 
and all the rest of the school, we have looked 
in vain fora change. But Mr. Lawrence is a 
performer on a single string. His little clas- 
sical bits, his descriptive passages, his vari- 
ations on the theme of the human sinews, 
his horsemanlike and skillful résumé of the 
“ points” of a beauty, his jaunty sketches of 
soul-harrowing performances in the way of 
dissipation, his lofty and high-born contempt 
for “the canaille” (also occasionally called 
“the plebeians” — “the herd,” etc.), his 
equally creditable admiration of “ Norman 
blood,” his Homeric pugilistic encounters, 
Bell’s Life racing-notes, and passages of 
magnificent theatric gloom and death - bed 
scenery—all these we know and duly rever- 
enee. We hardly know that we cared, when 
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we heard that Mr. Lawrence had written a 
new volume of them, called “ Hagarene,” to 
go over them all again; but from a sense of 
duty we have made the trial. They are all 
there, 

_ Even in hierocratic Elis might have been 
found malcontents who spake evil of dignities, 
and laughed covertly at the beards of Hellan- 
odice. Yet, I doubt if any one of these pesti- 
lent knaves murmured in his heart because 
the plain, shadowed by the Cronian cliffs, and 
washed by the double stream of Alpheus, lay 
barren through cycles of Olympiads ; while in 
the grove of Altis flourished no rarer tree than 
wild-olives, fit only for the weaving of crowns. 
There is no accounting for the vagaries of fa- 
naticism ; and the precisians, bitterer than the 
old iconoclasts, who have turned the day of 
rest into a day of penance, would have made 
coin of the Silver Bell, could they have 
wrought their will at Kelso. But, as a rule, 
throughout all ages, reformers and economists 
have shown some indulgence to purely na- 
tional pastimes. Punem et Circenses.”’ 

Who but Mr. Lawrence could have writ- 
ten so nobly classical a beginning ? 

“ Not to all who are sent forth in tender 
age, to wander barefoot through the wilder- 
ness, Coes the luck pertain of him from 
whose loins sprang all those dukes and 
kings, whose names read like some grand 
chivalric muster-roll. And the key-note of 
many of these stories is struck in Mariette’s 
own words: ‘I never had a chance—a fair 
vhance—even as a little child.’ ” 

Who but Mr. Lawrence could write so 
aristocratic, yet at the same time so tender 
and childlike a conclusion? It is the: “ Guy 
Livingstone” of our youth over again; there 
were passages in that, we remember, that 
were equally touching. They never palled 
upon us then—they do not seem to weary 
Mr, Lawrence even now. 


religion and materialism,* though apparent- 
ly originally delivered without any such ac- 
cessory, is preceded in its published form by 
a somewhat apologetic preface—apologizing 
for the conservatism, not for the advanced 
character of its opinions. This we could 
wish to have been omitted; but, since Dr. 
Martineau thinks it necessary to say that the 
position he has assumed is uncongenial to 
him, we are glad he follows the remark by a 
statement of his reasons which deprives it of 
a look of unfitness which it might otherwise 
have had. 

“The position assumed,” he says, “ of 
resistance to some speculative tendencies of 
modern physical research, is far from con- 
genial to me; for it seems to place me in the 
wrong camp. But the exclusive pretension, 
long set up by theology, to dominate the whole 
field of knowledge, seems now to have simply 
passed over to the material sciences, with 
the effect of inverting, rather than removing, 
a mischievous intellectual confusion, and 
shifting the darkness from outward Nature 





* Religion as affected by Modern Materialism: 
an Address delivered in Manchester New College, 
London, at the Opening of its Eighty-ninth Session, 
on Tuesday, October 6, 1874. By James Marti- 
neau, LL. D. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows, D. D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 











to morals and religion. I cannot admit that 
these are conquered provinces; and to re- 
affirm their independence, and protest against 
their absorption in a universal material em- 
pire, appears to me a pressing need alike for 
true philosophy and for the future of human 
character and society.” 

The address itself is strong and logical, 
and has in it a force of argument that seems 
to go to the very heart of the matter. It is 
heartily commended to all those who wish to 
read one of the most thoughtful commenta- 
ries on the present intellectual situation. 
That the Spectator was right in calling it 
“the keenest analysis of Tyndall and his 
school that has yet appeared,” is proved by 
almost every quotable portion of it. We 
especially commend this final passage : 

“The only possible basis for a treaty of 
alliance between the tendencies now in con- 
flict is, not in lodging the one in the Reason 
and the other in the Imagination, in order to 
keep them from quarreling, but in recogniz- 
ing a duality in the functions of Reason it- 
self, according as it deals with phenomena 
or their ground, with law or with causality, 
with material consecution or with moral al- 
ternatives, with the definite relations of space, 
and time, and motion, or with the indefinite 
intensities of beauty and values of affection 
which bear us to the infinitely Good. When 
once this adjustment of functions has been 
considerately made, the disturbed equilibri- 
um of minds will be reinstated, the panic and 
the arrogance of our time will disappear, and 
the progress of the intellect will no longer 
shake the soul from her everlasting rest.” 





Proressor Haroxe’s ‘“ Anthropogenie,”’ 
which Professor Huxley recently reviewed in 


| the Academy, will be translated by Dr. Van 


Rhyn, of New York, and published by D. Ap- 


| pleton & Co., under the title of “‘ Evolution 
Tae Rev. James Martineau’s address on | i. : 


of Man.” Professor Huxley closes his review 
of this book as follows: ** But, when all is 
said and done in the way of objection, the 
‘ Anthropogenie’ is a real live book, full of 
power and genius, and based upon a founda- 
tion of practical original work, to which few 
living men ean offer a parallel. If anybody 
can read it without profiting by the abundant 
information and fertile suggestions of new 
lines of thought which it contains, all I can say 
is, that I envy him; and, if anybody can read 
it without being struck by its clearness and 
methodical comprehensiveness, and without 
being convinced that the general line of argu- 
ment is sound, whatever may be thought of 
the details, all I can further say is, I do not 


| envy him.” 


Amone new books announced are a work by 
Captain R. T. Burton, containing a history of 
Congo and an account of all that is known of 
the river from the days of Diego Cam to re- 
cent times; “‘The Inner Life of Syria; or, 
Benoni, the Child of my Sorrow,” by Mrs. 
Richard Burton, which will contain an account 
of the habits and customs of the harem, and 
also enters upon the kind of life that an Eng- 
lishwoman may make for herself who takes up 
her abode in the East. Sefior Margall is busy 
writing a history of Spain. In the January 
Fraser Mr. Carlyle gives the first seven chap- 
ters of an historical sketch entitled ‘“‘ Early 
Kings of Norway.” 


M. Lepru-Rotir, who died recently, the 





Atheneum says, “‘ was more of a speaker than 
a writer, and his literary achievements were 
limited to political and social topics. As 4 
journalist, he wrote for some time in Za Ré. 
Jorme ; but his style was somewhat rhetorical, 
and his articles read too much like the flowery 
speeches he afterward delivered from the Tri- 
bune in 1848. The only long work he wrote 
was that on what he styled ‘ The Decadence 
of England.’ He was then England’s guest, 
and there was lack of taste in Ledru-Rollin’s 
manifesto against the English. We have it on 
good authority that he leaves a manuscript 
work on atheism, which contains his theologi- 
cal credo, and which will soon be published.” 


‘““My Story,” recently completed in the 
JovurRnaL, is commended by the Academy as the 
best novel which Mrs. Macquoid has yet writ- 
ten: ‘There is a good deal of originality 
about the donnée, as well as a fairly fresh mode 
of treatment, though there are perhaps una- 
voidable resemblances to Miss Broughton’s 
heroines in the manner of the reciter and cen- 
tral figure. . . . It stands in very marked con- 
trast to the ordinary run of novels.” 


Punch thinks that “ Greville’s Journals” 
and Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort” 
are poison and physic—bane and antidote—for 
British loyalty. It is certainly fortunate that 
a book so damaging t« ‘! ce fame of members 
of the British royal fami.) vs ** Greville’s Jour- 
nals” should appear almost simultaneously 
with a volume so calculated to redeem this bad 
repu.ation as the “‘ Life of Prince Albert.” 





Ghe Arts. 


THE MASTER-WORKMAN. 


WRITER in the Quarterly Review, dis- 

cussing “the hope of English archi- 
tecture,” finds it in the emancipation of the 
workman from the leading-strings of the 
draughtsman—or perhaps it would be more 
exact to say, in the identification of the 
workman with the draughtsman. The imagi- 
native faculty is of little avail without good 
work ; indeed, its noblest expansion and tru- 
est perfection can hardly be attained except 
in direct connection with the labor which gives 
art-ideas their tangible form. So long as 
one man draws your plan on paper, and goes 
his way, while another, who looks upon the 
brick and stone as merely so much dead 
matter to be lifted toa certain height for a 
certain sum of money, comes to do all the 
actual work—so long you will have fantastic, 
flimsy, and grotesque structures, but never 
any thing noble and enduring. He who puts 
the pencil to the paper must be able to put 
the chisel to the rock with equa! skill; and 
he who carves a capital must also be capable 
of conceiving it. Labor must be ennobled 
by imagination ; imagination must be disci- 
plined by labor; and only where both of these 
conditions are fulfilled will the highest artis 
tic result be reached. 

This proposition is no mere theory ; it is 
amply borne out by the history of art. 
Whenever art has been true, original, and 
great, the workman has been the master. 
The success in architecture achieved by the 
Greeks and Goths was due to the fact that 
the architect was the master-workman. He 
had come up from the ranks of the laborers, 
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and, when he was known as an architect, was 
at the same time the actual superintendent 
of the work, assigning to the laborers their 
appropriate tasks, and looking on from day 
to day while the minutest processes were 
performed under his own eyes. We seldom 
read of a Greek architect who built more 
than one temple, and we never find one en- 
gaged on more than one building ata time. 
We never hear of him as a draughtsman, 
but he is often called a carver. Theodorus, 
architect at Samos, was a modeler and carv- 
er. Callimachus, the inventor of the Corin- 
thian capital, was of course a carver, and 
besides he was a goldsmith, an embosser and 
engraver, and a maker of lamps. Chotas, as- 
sistant to Phidias, was a carver, and a mas- 
ter-workman of great eminence. Phidias 
was himself a carver, and his influence is 
visible in the refinement that distinguishes 
the Propylea and the Parthenon. He was 
made by Pericles the chief superintendent 
of the works, the architects or master-work- 
men being under him, Plutarch tells us that 
“Phidias directed all, and was the overseer 
of all for Pericles. And yet the buildings 
had great architects and artists of the works. 
For the Parthenon was the work of Callicrates 
and Ictinus. And almost all things were in 
his hands, and, as we have said, he superin- 
tended all the artists.” 

The position of the master-workman in 
the middle ages was precisely the same. The 
Greek method and the Gothic method were 
identical. The curvatures in the lines of a 
Greek temple and the ornamentation of a 
Gothic church are the direct expression of 
the workingmen of various grades, always 
present at the building. 

Art, the writer quoted above goes on to 
say, once meant true imaginative work, but 
now it means a trade. If art be now our 
aim,art should be known as work, and not 
asthe mere prefigurement of work; we should 
talk no more of sculptors and professors, 
architects and artists, but of carvers and 
master-masons, painters and braziers, car- 
penters and smiths. Instead of studios and 
Offices we should get back to the prosaic 
workshop, the épyarrhpiov of Phidias, and 
the bottega of Michael Angelo; and we should 
tocognize with due respect, and even with 
affectionate familiarity, such poor implements 
as the plain workman’s bench and stool, the 
bauquer, and the forge. We should learn 
that the imagination of a man is to be used 
not for the glorification of another’s work, 
but that he may have pleasure in his own; 
that his first duty is sound work, and that 
in this his highest object and chief end 
should be the culture of the soul that has 
been given him for his particular develop- 
ment and constant care. When these are 
ul admitted as “ the rights of man,” we may 
begin to hope. 

It is not in England only, nor to archi- 
tecture alone, that these remarks apply. 
They are equally true, though perhaps not 
8 obviously, of the other fine arts, and they 
are emphatically true of architecture in 
America. A man who learns to lay a ruler 
on a sheet of paper, and pencil a straight 
line by the edge of it, and to calculate the 
wumber of bricks required for a wall of given 





dimensions, forthwith calls himself an archi- 
tect. His forms are borrowed without rea- 
son, repeated without variation, and used 
without the remotest idea of adaptation to 
climate, topography, and purpose. If he 
produces any thing good, it is an accident ; 
if his buildings do not fall by their own 
weight, it is generally because practically 
they have no weight, nor any appearance of 
it. He sees somewhere a trick of ornamen- 
tation or a formula of construction which 
pleases him, and forthwith proceeds to make 
it the architectural mannerism of his town. 
The new church, the parson’s residence, and 
the deacon’s mill, are scarcely distinguishable 
from one another. 

If we can persuade our workmen to edu- 
cate themselves up, we shall compel our 
architects to educate themselves down. If 
we can have thought, and care, and pride, be- 
hind the chisel, we shall presently have im- 
agination behind the pencil. If there is no 
hope in designers who are incapable of exe- 
cution, neither is there any in workmen who 
are earnest in nothing but in desiring the 
shadow. The great problem is not how we 
shall teach men rules, but how we shall per- 
suade them to ¢hink, and to cultivate a habit 
of thinking. When the workman every day 
questions every process of his work, however 
simple, whether it might be done better, looks 
at every tool and asks himself whether it 
might not be more efficient, then we shall 
begin to have worthy results, and then the 
laborer will begin to be also the designer. 

There is no part of any work so simple as 
not to be worth an occasional question look- 
ing toward improvement. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a carpenter, putting sash-fastenings on 
a window, should pause and ask himself why 
they are always placed on the right-hand 
side. He would be excessively stupid if he 
did not quickly see that, in contravention of 
the universal custom, they ought to be on 
the left-hand side; because the fingers of the 
left hand are sufficient for springing the 
catch, while generally the superior strength 
of the right arm is needed for raising the 
sash. 

Or, suppose a cabinet-maker should give 
a little thought to the question why ordinary 
furniture is perpetually shedding its casters ; 
why four-fifths of all the sofas in existence 
are holding up one foot, like a shivering 
chicken. It ought not to take him long to 
discover that when the wheel was thrust out 
from under the centre of the swivel, in order 
to make it trail, a leverage was furnished by 
which the superincumbent weight is continu- 
ally at work prying off the caster. And the 
proper remedy would at once suggest itself: 
to make the part which is to be embedded in 
the wood twice as long (its length now is 
less than the diameter of the wheel), which 
would involve no expense but the cost of the 
additional metal, a small fraction of a cent, 
A little thought at this point would save 
housekeepers an incalculable amount of wor- 
riment. 

These small, every-day affairs are the al- 
phabet in which the workman must begin his 
education. One thought breeds another, and 
one principle discovered by thought is of 
more value than ten handed down in precept. 





The writer in the Quarterly declares that 
“ Our workmen are acute and clever to a folly 
about pay, but for all else their minds have 
been crushed out of them; and in the great 
and many-sided building - trade, ubiquitous 
and constant in its movement, the whole 
class of working-men is sunk into the lowest 
state of mental and imaginative feebleness. 
We have given to the workman power in po- 
litical affairs, but we entirely deny his right 
and special fitness to direct his own. He 
obtains his share numerically in the election 
of the government that rules us all, but he is 
counted quite incapable to manage his own 
work, and, like a beast of burden, or a child, 
is put in harness or in leading-strings, and 
reined and guided, ‘blinkered’ and con- 
trolled.” 

We are inclined to think this is targely 
if not wholly, the workman’s own fault. The 
records of the Patent-Office show what won 
derful things he has done in the way of im 
proving mechanical powers. The same fac- 
ulties which bave been exercised so freely 
for that purpose would enable him to per 
form an equal service for art. He has done 
nobly for the saving of labor; let him now 
see what he can do for the creation of beau- 
ty. And above all, whatever may be his 
success in the more imaginative fields of 
thought, let him never cease to be a work- 
man; let him not be cheated by any conven- 
tional idea of rising above hand-work into 
the region of head-work. It is as necessary 
for him to retain his daily familiarity with 
both as that he not only breathe the pure air 
of heaven, but walk upon the solid earth. 


A .ire-s1zep ideal of Goethe’s “‘ Margue- 
rite,” by Cabanal, is at Goupil’s gallery. 
The painter has chosen asa model a pure 
German blonde; and the blue-veined hands, 
and long tresses of flaxen hair, which latter, 
compared even with Titian’s “ Magdalen” in 
Florence, seems quite powerfully painted, as 
well as her swollen, pink, weeping eyes, all 
seem to minister to a feeling of overpowering 
sorrow. Marguerite is leaning her head wea- 
rily against the open casement of her window, 
and a heavy, oppressive weight is as apparent 
in the picture as it is most consonant with the 
subject. Her very lips seem to hang in un- 
conscious abandon, 

Cubanal is one of the best of the French 
painters, and in this painting he has worked 
in a very legitimate manner. The details of 
the picture are really well painted; so that 
nearly any artist would think they warranted 
being made for themselves only, as a four de 
force, of finely-rendered hair, delicately-felt, 
flesh-like hands, and difficult foreshortening 
in the face and throat. But Cabanal has sub- 
jected all these points to his main idea of 
rendering charecter in a particular condition 
of feeling ; and it seems to us one of the near- 
est approaches to the true purpose of art that 
we have seen for a great while, and especially 
as expressed by a Frenchman. 

Judging for ourselves, and from the crowd 
who surrounded this sorrowing gir] at Schaus’s 
gallery, we are sure that the picture, while 
touching the sympathy of the most ignorant, 
in the matter of technical excellence is well 
calculated to gratify the most critical taste. 
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Tue Giornale di Napoli states that the im- 
portant discovery has been made, near Scafati, 
at a short distance from the surface, of a Pom- 
peian house in good preservation. It consists 


of four chambers, the peristyle being not yet | 
| wooden frames are, of course, at once sober 


uncovered ; in one of them is a marble basin 
and a statue of the same material, represent- 
ing Flora or Pomona. 
following inscription : 

“RURIS FERTILITAS 


TU MURUS 
AENEUS ESTO.” 


Severat contributions by Mr. Ruskin to 
the winter exhibition of the London Society 
of Painters in Water-Colors elicit the follow- 
ing from the Atheneum: “ Mr. Ruskin con- 
tributes a drawing which all will admire—a 
most elaborate and delicate study of the ‘ Gla- 
cier des Bossons, Chamouni,’ a piece of mar- 
velous draughtsmanship, showing the ice 
creeping, like a huge flat reptile, down the 
hill-side. The foreshortening of the varying 
curves, and the delicate, jewel-like color of 
this astonishing specimen of skill and pa- 
tience loyally employed, are worthy of the 
most profound respect. It isa study among 
studies. The visitor will find another highly- 
characteristic, learned, and beautiful drawing 
in ‘The Two Old Bridges of Verona;’ also a 
most instructive study of architectural prog- 
ress in ‘Acanthus changing to Acacia,’ a 
work which, apart from its technical impor- 
tance and artistic beauty, has a pathetic if not 
also an historical interest, to be mastered 
under Mr. Ruskin’s inspiration. It shows a 
thirteenth-century capital of a pillar at Assisi, 
and is worthy of profound attention from the 
students of the history of mankind, as well as 
those who affect art alone. ‘ Dawn on Etna, 
26th of April, 1874,’ is grand, as a natural 
poem should be, and most poetical as a pict- 
ure. The pyramidical mountain, clad in. belts 
of light and shadow, which are proper to the 
hour, is solid, simple, and severe, most rich 
in tender and beautiful coloring. A jet of 
steam, or white smoke, rises straight into the 
air from the very apex of the mountain, until, 
at avast height, meeting with a strong current, 
it goes at right angles, and is dissipated into 
space in atrail. This is a beautiful example 
of landscape-art, which loses nothing, but, on 
the contrary, gains prodigiously by being thor- 
oughly realistic in the sense that the Phidian 
sculptures are realistic.”’ 


‘*M. Cnartes Biano, the art-critic of the 
Temps, the commentator on Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings, and author of numberless contributions 
to art-criticism, makes,” says the Academy, 
“in the course of a recent article on French 
engraving, some remarks on how to frame the 
prints with which most people’s walls are 
more or less adorned. M. Blanc cannot say 
too much against the modern fashion of ex- 
posing to view an immense margin of white 
cardboard all round the picture. He reminds 
us that old-fashioned amateurs used to frame 
their Nanteuils, their Callots, their Rem- 
brandts, quite closely, like a painting. He 
does not quite recommend this, however. But 
it is very well to mention—what every observ- 
ant person knows and sometimes forgets— 
that the white light of a broad white margin 
kills the high lights of the print itself. This 
ix so in England; still more, of course, in 
France, for what is gray here looks brilliant 
there, and whoever would frame prints to look 
well in a French room must mount them with 
mounts vety low in tone. In England, the 
faintest rough gray paper, or faintest rough 
buff paper, such as Whatman’s, is the best. 


On the pedestal is the | 





A fairly broad mount is then riot only allow- 
able, but advisable, though the modern fash- 
ion errs on the side of excess. As to frames, 
the golden rule is surely to choose the frame 
which will least of all attract the eye. Black 


and decorative in their general effect, but, if 
placed close to the picture, they are perhaps 
too apt to catch the eye. The thin frame of 
plain oak, unpolished, is, of all, the least ob- 
trusive. No one who has noticed how, by an 
inappropriate frame, you may make a good 
print look almost a bad one, and, by an appro- 
priate, a tolerable print look almost a very 
good one, will grudge a few minutes given to 
this subject of framing.” 


Atma Tapema, we learn from the English 
journals, has received from the German Em- 
peror the grand gold medal which the Berlin 
Academy proposed should be given in his 
honor. This is the highest Prussian artistic 
distinction. 





Flusic and the Drama. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

ISS KELLOGG’S English opera-troupe 
= is not so good as the friends of music 
could desire. It has some excellent materi- 
al, and is tolerably well-balanced in its parts, 
but the ensemb/e lacks something of unity and 
artistic atmosphere. And Miss Kellogg can 
hardly expect her fellow-artists to give us 
the most conscientious work, when she 
herself so often sacrifices the design of 
the composer for mere personal display. 
There is such a thing as being too conscious 
of individuality. This vice mars the general 
excellence of one in whom Americans feel 
much just pride. Let us take one of many 
examples which might be given. The cada- 
letta, immediately preceding the miserere in the 
last act of “ Trovatore,” is powerfully dra- 
matic in its character, in the structure of the 
music, and its reference to surroundings. 
Verdi massed the passage “ad libitum,” to 
give freer range to the feelings of the singer. 
Miss Kellogg interprets this as license to em- 
bellish the music with the most florid runs 
and trills entirely foreign to the notion of the 
situation, and succeeds in making a vocal 
display at the expense of artistic truth. It 
is bad enough to have had a great composer 
like Rossini distorting the expression of pas- 
sion into the most intricate fret-work of fiori- 
ture, but it is a liberty that the artist should 
shrink from as unworthy trickery, and an in- 
sult to the taste of an intelligent audience. 

Miss Kellogg comes back to us from her 
provincial tour with an exaggerated tendency 
to sacrifice the dramatic element in her art 
to mere execution, a simple, noble style, 
which looks most to breadth and beauty of 
phrasing and the embodiment of feeling to 
meretricious brilliancy. Her voice, however, 
in no way shows the friction of time. It is, 
apparently, as fresh and charming as it was a 
dozen years since, and as a singer she leaves 
nothing for the most erigeant taste to desire. 
Of the other singers, Mrs. Van Zandt is an 
old favorite of the American public, with a 
beautiful quality of voice and fluency of 
style, that help to condone more than one 
flagrant fault as an operatic artist. Mrs. Se- 





guin’s absence in such parts as Azucena, Ia, 
zarillo, Siebel, ete., hardly finds a recompense 
in Miss Beaumont, who is one of the new. 
comers in the present company. The latter 
lady brings a good record from England, and 
is the possessor of a fine voice, which she 
uses in the main with skill and effect, though 
it wants the richness of timbre which we look 
for in contralto rdédles. 

Messrs. Maas, Carleton, and Peakes, ten. 
or, barytone, and basso, were with the Kel. 
logg company last year in New York, and 
are capable and careful, if not great artists, 
The two former of these gentlemen show 
marked improvement in smoothness and fin- 
ish of vocal delivery, as well as in dramatie 
vigor. The reappearance of Mr. Castle, after 
an absence of several years in England, was 
an event to which the lovers of English opera 
looked forward with not a little interest, 
Sickness, however, has prevented the gratifi- 
cation of this curiosity up to the time of the 
present writing, and we must defer till anoth- 
er time a decision as to the influences of for- 
eign residence on the genial and sympathetic 
style which pleased the American public un- 
der the auspices of Madame Parepa-Rosa. 

Mr. C. D. Hess, the manager, who shares, 
with the other names we have mentioned, the 
honor of having lifted English opera from the 
slough of despond into recognized position, 
is entitled to no slight credit for the wide 
calibre of the chorus and orchestra, as well 
as the good taste of the general accessories, 
We shall, however, have a more exacting test 
of these forms of excellence in the new ope 
ra of “The Talisman,” which is to follow, as 
it involves an unusual variety »nd carefulness 
of detail. 

The published répertoire of operas sug- 
gests a regret that more prominence is not 
given to the generic English operas in pref- 
erence to Italian works, masked in the ver- 
nacular dress. Aside from Balfe’s posthu- 
mous opera, which is to be the cheval de be 
taille of the season, and the hackneyed 
“ Bohemian Girl” and “‘ Maritana,”’ the works 
of the English composers seem to be glit- 
tering show-pieces for the adornment of the 
programme. It is but repeating an old com- 
plaint to call attention to the inadequacy of 
translated opera (for the translation of the 
libretto seems to deprive the music too of 
some of its finer charms); yet we have & 
right to expect something from a company 
organized with the pretension of the Kellogg 
opera which shall aim at radical truth and 
consistency. It is an artistic sin to force 
the public to be satisfied with emasculated 
editions of “ Trovatore,” “ Martha,” “ Erna- 
ni,” ete., and ignore a beautiful native work 
like “ The Lily of Killarney,” which is a pe 
rennial favorite in England, where the vernac- 
ular opera has had fully as hard a battle as in 
America. If Mr. Carl Rosa fulfills his pres 
ent project of returning for another musical 
enterprise in the country where he won 80 
much repute as manager and conductor (of 
which there seems now but little doubt), we 
may anticipate a strict adherence to pure 
English works, as he has devoted his atten 
tion to these largely of late years. 

A propos of the probability referred to 
above, it is not too early to suggest a hope 
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that the several parties interested in Eng- 
lish opera for next season will not fritter 
away their energies in rivalries. A union 
of the Kellogg-Hess enterprise, and the brill- 
jant musical talent and skill of Mr. Rosa, 
with the respective resources at their com- 
mand, would insure an art-work of such pro- 
portions as would satisfy the most sanguine 
wishes of the lovers of music. Some am- 
bitious individuals, perhaps, might suffer, but 
the result would be a great gain for the 
public good and pleasure. We might then 
have English lyric drama on a scale rival- 
ing the lavish completeness with which Ital- 
ian opera has sometimes been done in oar 
midst. 


Tue French have much to answer for 
in presenting vicious examples in dramatic 
works and customs. It is worth while, how- 
ever, to recognize that every thing bad that 
isseen on the stage does not come from what 
is sometimes stigmatized as a sort of modern 
Tyre. What is called the “cancan” in Eng- 
land and this country, for instance, is con- 
founded with a different French dance of 
that name long since obsolete. The real 
“eancan” was a very wild and scandalous 
dance, which came in vogue among the stu- 
dents and griseftes of the Latin Quarter about 
the time of the Revolution of 1830. It was 
never danced on the stage at all, and was 
prohibited by Louis Philippe’s government, 
and vigorously repressed by the police in the 


students’ gardens and concert-halls. People | 


who go to Paris are often misled by taking 
aseries of gyrations, which are bad enough 
in all conscience, for the cancan; but they 
are very mild in comparison, and the two are 
as different as any two scandalous dances can 
be. There are very mistaken notions abroad, 
too, as to the lack of proprieties on the French 
stage. There are far more offensive caper- 
ings and poses in some “ respectable” Lon- 
don theatres than would be for a moment 
permitted by the police in Paris. It is con- 
venient for English managers and moralists 
to attribute any thing objectionable in dress 
or action to French examples; if these ex- 


amples are imitated in England, it is to cari- | 


cature them by adding grossness. The Eng- 
lish take more delight in mere bald coarseness 
than do the French ; and it is from the Eng- 
lish rather than the French that we in this 
ountry derive the more obtrusive offenses 
against good taste on the stage. In France, 
the police are omnipresent in theatre, garden, 
and concert-hall, to preserve a degree of 
decorum in dress and gesture ; while in Lon- 
don, the incomplete and, in some respects, 
ludicrous authority of the lord-chamberlain 
is inadequately aided by an occasional sharp 
criticism in the press. 


Tar criticisms that have appeared in the 
Eoglish journals on Mr. Irving’s Hamled have, 
many of them, been puzzling enough to thea- 
tte-goers and students this side of the water, 
and we see they have at last elicited comment 
from the Saturday Review. ‘‘ From the com- 
Motion,” says that journal, ‘ which followed 
the production of ‘ Hamlet,’ one might have 
thought that ‘Iamlet’ had never been pro- 
duced before. Still better reason for such a 
thought might be found in the singular want 








of knowledge of the play discovered among 
those who were loudest in praise of its revival. 
We have before now pointed out the fallacy 
of the proposition that the talent for acting is 
declining in England. In the assertion that 
the power of appreciating the stage has waned 
there is some truth. Things have changed 
since the days of Hazlitt, when play- goers 
were well acquainted with the works which 
they saw interpreted. It would then have 
been startling to hear such comments as may 
now be heard any night in the stalls of the 
Lyceum: ‘Is the Queen going to drink the 
poison?’ ‘Does Hamle kill Laertes?’ It 
may be said that ignorance of the plot lends 
interest to the performance of a play; but the 
interest of Shakespeare’s plays does not en- 
tirely depend upon their plots. It is not won- 
derful that such ignorance should exist among 
modern audiences, or at least among that part 
of them which fills the stalls and boxes. The 
world which patronizes an entertainment, not 
because it is good, but because it is fashion- 
able, has grown so full of the pride of life that 
it has no room left for attention to Shake- 
speare. . Taste and the musical glasses are 
the most that can be expected from it. 

* The mistakes of those from whom better 
knowledge may be demanded are a little sur- 
prising. These must, we suppose, be referred 
to the fact that Shakespeare has been so long 
in abeyance. It is perhaps unfair to expect 
much accuracy from men who are dealing with 
the unknown. Yet it might be thought that 
one who had just seen a play of so impressive 
a nature as ‘Hamlet’ would retain some clear 
recollection of its incidents. Thus it becomes 
difficult to explain the strange criticism in a 
paper of great and deserved repute which com- 
mented upon the anger of Hamlet’s exclama- 
tion to the poor players, ‘ Why did you laugh, 
then, when I said man delights not me?’ It 
will be remembered that this speech is ad- 
dressed to Rosencrantz, who excuses himself 
baldly enough for his laughter by a reference 
to the expected arrival of the players, who, 
until that moment, have not been heard of. 
Not long ago, in another paper, a writer who 
is generally remarkable for accuracy made the 
discovery that Mr. Irving’s reading of the 
passage, ‘King, father—Royal Dane, O an- 
swer me!’ was original. As a matter of fact, 
the other reading, ‘ King, father, Royal Dane 
—Q answer me!’ which was given by Ma- 
cready, has been far more the exception than 
the rule among actors of Hamlet.” 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


A WORD ABOUT CORALS, 

T may safely be asserted—and that with 
all due respect to the intelligence of our 
many thoughtful readers—that there are very 
few who, if questioned regarding the true 
nature of the little coral-polyp and its work, 
would be prepared to give a satisfactory an- 
swer. In seeking a reason for this wide-spread 
ignorance on a subject that may be justly re- 
garded as a familiar one, we are forced to 
conclude that the fault may be charged to 
those sentimentalists, both in science and 
general literature, who have drawn on their 
imagination for the facts wherewith to excite 

wonderment and point a moral. 

In spite, therefore, of these poetic fancies 
regarding the skill and industry of the “ archi- 
tects of the sea,” science compels us to be- 
lieve that the coral-builder deserves no more 





credit for the beautiful work it accomplishes 
than does man for the existence and growth 
of the bones that are the framework of his 
body. Indeed, so far as has been ascertained, 
the so-called coral is simply a secretion of the 
creature that forms it, and no more to be 
wondered at than the shell of an oyster or the 
bones ofa man. The present brief sketch is 
prompted by a recent review of Professor 
Dana’s valuable work on “Corals and Coral 
Islands,” and it is on this distinguished au- 
thority that the accompanying statements are 
furnished. 

Coral is made by organisms of four very 
different kinds. The first and most important 
of these are the polyps, from which are de- 
rived the coral-reefs; second, the fresh-water 
hydra, called hydroids; third, the bryozoans, 
a low order of mollusks, which produce the 
delicate branching or moss-like corals; and, 
fourth, certain alge, or sea-weeds, which, 
though of vegetable origin, possess the de- 
sired secretive power. 

In this-néedfully brief review of this sub- 
ject, an extended description of these several 


orders is impossible; hence we shall confine 
our reference mainly to those of the first class. 
“ A good idea of a polyp,” writes Professor 
Dana, “may be had from comparison with the 
garden aster; for the likeness to many of 
them in external form, as well as delicacy of 
coloring, is singularly close. The aster con- 
sists of a tinted disk, uncurved, with one or 
more series of petals; and, in exact analogy, 
the polyp-flower, in its most common form, 
has a disk fringed around with petal-like 
organs called tentacles. Below the disk, in 
contrast with the slender pedicle in the ordi- 
nary plant, there is a short, stout cylindrical 
pedicle or body, often as broad as the disk 
itself, and sometimes not much longer, that 
contains the stomach and internal cavity of 
the polyp; and the mouth, which opens into 
the stomach, is at the centre of the disk.” 
This brief and clear description tells all that 
the reader need to know regarding the struct- 
ure of the so-called coral-maker. 

Turning from the general description to a 
notice of certain special forms, attention is 
first directed to that form of the single polyp, 
called Atenactis echinata (Fig. 1). The long 
cavity is the mouth, and from this there lead 
the calcareous radiations which give to the 
creature the outward appearance of a white 
rough stone; within is the rude digestive or- 
ganism, one of the functions of which is to 
effect the secretion of the carbonate of lime, 
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which is the main constituent of coral. The 
corals of this genus often exceed a foot in 
length, and it may thus appear that, when in 
sufficient numbers, they may act as barriers 
of great strength. 

The form of coral illustrated in Fig. 2, 





Fig. 2.—Branching Coral. 


and known as branching coral, is a familiar 
one, and serves to illustrate the process of 
budding or generating. Starting out with a 
single form, at a certain period in its existence 
there is given out from its side a bud or germ; 
this, by the process of secretion, increases in 
length, forming, as it were, a branch from the 
parent-stock, and, in turn, furnishes the base 
for other branches. Here the stem is made 
up of the secreted carbonate of lime, the living 
portion being at the extremity or along the 
surfaces. 

A third and, on many accounts, the most 
interesting of these coral forms, is that illus- 
trated in Fig. 3, and known as the Astrea 
pallida. 

In this form the method of spontaneous 
subdivision is best illustrated. It is described 
by Professor Dana as follows: “ When there 
is a beginning of increase beyond the proper 
adult size, a new mouth opens in the disk a 
short distance from the old one, and at the 
same time its edges extend downward and 
make a new stomach beneath it; finally, ten- 
tacles are developed between the two mouths, 
and then each polyp separates with its part 
of the old tentacles.” By a reference to the 





Fig. 3.—Astreea Pallida, 


illustration, the result of this growth is made 
plain. As the process of secretion continues, 
the hemispherical base enlarges, the only 
really living portion being included in a thin 
shell that forms the surfaces. The growth of 








the so-called brain-coral is of the same order 
as that just described. 

The distinctive feature, however, is that 
when the new mouth forms, the separation is 
not an immediate one, but the disk enlarges 
along a line, new mouths being added till the 
appearance of firmness is obtained. 

The peculiar feature of coral-growth, how- 
ever, and the one which we designed to make 
the more evident, is that the coral stone or 
tree is not the result of an intelligent action 
on the part of the polyp; that is, that the 
building of the reef is not akin to the work of 
the mud-masons described in our last number, 
but rather a consequent of the performance 
of simple animal functions. 

The results of this secretive power, as 


illustrated in coral reefs, islands, ete., are 
familiar to our readers, and lose none of their 
significance from the fact that the action that 
formed them was a spontaneous or unintelli- 
gent one 





From the latest reports, it appears that the 
English explorers of the arctic regions are to 
have a formidable rival in this field, the Ger- 
man polar committee, at Bremen, having ta- 
ken steps to secure the equipment of a new 
arctic expedition. So far as present informa- 
tion shows, this expedition is undertaken with- 
out government aid, although influence in fa- 
vor of this assistance is being sought from 
English quarters. It is said that Dr. Finchs 
has expressed a desire that the English Geo- 
graphical Society join with him in urging upon 
the German Government the need and value 
of these researches. This expedition, as now 
designed, will consist of two steam-vessels of 
three hundred tons, and a crew of thirty men 
each. The estimated cost is about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. The present 
purpose is to have the expedition start, if pos- 
sible, in June of the present year. Should 
this be found impracticable, a year’s delay 
will be made. In either case, the presence of 
this force will prove of great service to the 
English explorers, who expect certainly to be 
on the ground—or ice—early in the present 
year. In the present connection the following 
additional information regarding the progress 
of the English expedition will be of interest: 
Captain Nares, who is to be in command, was 
expected to arrive about the 17th instant, his 
port-officer, Captain Markham, being already 
at his post. In a recent extended notice, we 
stated that no civilians were to accompany the 
expedition. It is now highly probable, how- 
over, that this order will be so modified as to 











admit one civilian naturalist or geologist on 
each ship, together with a few competent and 
experienced seamen, who will act as igg 
quartermasters. To these will be added ap 
English engineer-officer, having charge of 
magnetic and pendulum observations, and a 
Danish dog-driver named Karl Petersen. It 
is proposed to change the names of the two 
English whalers from the Bloodhound and 
Alert to the Franklin and Parry. It is also 
announced that Professor Nordenskjold, of 
Sweden, will conduct a new arctic expedition, 
the object of which is not especially to advance 
to the north-pole, but to carry on observations 
in the polar regions generally. 


Tue London Zimes of December 28th pub- 
lishes a letter from a correspondent on board 
the Challenger, which presents an extended 
account of the voyage of that vessel from Cape 
York to Hong-Kong. The visit to the Malay 
Archipelago appears to have been abundantly 
successful, and when Hong-Kong was reached 
every bottle and case was filled. These will 
probably be forwarded to England, in order to 
make room for further additions. s this 
letter contains the latest information regard- 
ing observations of temperature and formations 
of the sea-bottom, we give an extended ex- 
tract. Writing of the observations in the 
Eastern seas, the letter runs as follows: “ ‘They 
are, in fact, a chain of sunken lakes or basins, 
each surrounded and cut off from the neigh- 
boring waters by a shallower rim or border. 
The water, down toa depth equal to that on 
the border, is able to circulate freely, and 
gradually cools as we descend; but the whole 
mass below, having no means of communicat- 
ing with the outer waters, remains at the same 
temperature as that of the water flowing over 
the floor of the rim; or, in other words, the 
icy-cold water traveling north along the floor 
of the ocean from the antarctic seas, which is 
found in all the deep, open channels, cannot 
obtain admission through or over the sur- 
rounding rim. Thus, we can now affirm with 
certainty that the sea immediately east of 
Torres Straits, although having a depth of 
2,450 fathoms, is surrounded by an elevated 
rim, having no deeper water over any part of 
it than 1,800 fathoms, all the water below that 
depth being at a steady temperature of 35°. 
The Banda Sea, which is 2,800 fathoms deep, 
is cut off at a depth of 900 fathoms ; the Cel- 
ebes Sea, which is 2,600 fathoms deep, is cut 
off at a depth of 700 fathoms; the Sulu Sea, 


| which is 2,550 fathoms deep, is cut off ats 


depth of only 400 fathoms, all the water below 
that depth being at a temperature of 50°. On 
the other hand, we find that the Molucca pas- 
sage is open to at least the depth of 1,200 fath- 
oms, and the China Sea to 1,050 fathoms, the 
greatest depth yet obtained in them.” 


Tue idea that frost renders iron brittle 
has been one very generally accepted, though 
without due foundation. By a series of tests 
with needles, cooled to low temperature and 
then tested by fallen weights, it was clearly 
proved that low temperature did not affect the 
toughness of the metal. As it is certain, how- 
ever, that in winter weather the rails cn rail 
roads broke more frequently than in summer, 
the question still remained a doubtful one, 
though the more experienced engineers attrib- 
uted this to the hardness of the road-bed rath 
er than the brittleness of the rail. We lear 
from Nature that a strong argument in favor 
of this view was recently obtained in Franc 
It appears that “the passing of the trains 
which run so frequently through the Bat 
gnolles Tunnel, at a distance of half a mile, was 
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heard by them day and night, which is never 
the case in ordinary circumstances. As soon 
as the thaw set in, the trains ceased to be 
heard; the earth having resumed its former 
elasticity, the sounds were dissipated as be- 
fore. It has been observed by French railway 
engineers that thaws are apt to lead to the 
breaking of axles and chains. The elasticity 
being only partially recovered, many shocks 
affect the trains when running at a fast rate, 
and are apt to lead to catastrophes.” 


Tue transplanting and cultivation of the 
cinchona in India was begun in the year 
1861, and has been attended with marked suc- 
cess. In the year 1874 there were over two 
and one-haif million plants on the govern- 
mevt plantations of the Nilgin Hills alone, 
besides nearly three hundred thousand in 
private plantations. In that year nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds of the bark were 
supplied to the manufacturers who prepare 
quinine in a cheap form for the natives. Al- 
though of so short a life, some of the trees on 
the Nilgin Hills are thirty-two feet high, with 
agirth of nearly thirty inches. While these 
measures are in progress in India, the Italians, 
acting on the wise theory of prevention rather 
than cure, have begun the introduction of the 
Eucalyptus globulus on the Roman marshes. 
The properties of this tree as an absorbent of 
moisture have been fully described. So great 
a service has it rendered in Australia that the 
Italian priests have taken the matter in hand, 
and are personally superintending the plant- 
ing of their fever-burdened marshes. 


Iy the various competitions for prizes that 
took place at the recent exhibition of the 
Franklin Institute at Philadelphia, was one to 
determine the relative hardness and cutting 
power of files. The medal offered was a sil- 
ver one, and the desire to obtain it was very 
marked, many foreign and American manu- 
facturers competing. Each competitor was 
required by the committee to file a bar of cast- 
iron with a bastard, second-cut, and smooth 
file. After several minutes’ filing with each 
class, the file was given to the committee for 
examination and reference. As a result of this 
severe test, the files of McCaffrey & Brothers, 
of Philadelphia, were awarded the prize, and 
itis a significant fact that these manufactur- 
ers use only American steel, but have a special 
matrix for tempering it. 


Tse mantle of Livingstone seems to have 
fallen upon the shoulders of Lieutenant Cam- 
éron, whose discoveries in Central Africa have 
already been briefly noticed in the Journat. 
Anappeal has been made to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for subscriptions to meet the 
expenses incurred by Lieutenant Cameron in 
his attempts to explore the river Lualaba 
and complete the work of Dr. Livingstone. 
fn making public this appeal, the Academy 
adds: “* Alone, and in the face of extraordinary 
difficulties and perils, this young officer is 
gallantly. striving to achieve a discovery that 
Will redound to the credit of England.” Al- 
teady over seven thousand dollars have been 
subscribed, including twenty-five hundred 
from the Geographical Society. 


Dr. Anpreas, Professor of Sanscrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of 
el, is about starting for Persepolis, with a 
View to obtain correct copies of cuneiform and 
Pahlavi inscriptions. As an aid to the work, 
Dr. Stolze, Photographer of the Prussian As- 
tfonomical Expedition, will join Dr. Andreas, 
and obtain photographic copies of monuments 
snd inscriptions. The united contributions to 





defray these expenses, as granted by the Prus- 
sian Government and the Berlin Academy, are 
but ten thousand thalers, an amount which is 
deemed insufficient for the task, provided the 
doctor intends to make excavations and geo- 
graphical] observations. 


Tue following note appears in Nature, 
which we give, with the interrogation-point 
included, since the presence of young sharks 
in the abdomen of their mother is certainly a 
noteworthy incident, and “‘ too wonderful to 
be true:’’ *“* At the last meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, M. de Lesseps announced 
the capture of a female shark in the Suez Ca- 
nal, containing in its abdomen (?) twelve young 
sharks, all living, and varying in length from 
twenty to twelve centimetres. This fact, adds 
M. de Lesseps, tends to show that the shark 
is truly viviparous.” 


Tue departure of Professors Kirchhoff 
and Konigsberger from Heidelberg has caused 
much alarm among the authorities of the uni- 
versity, and they make haste to correct the 
announcement that Professor Bunsen was also 
to leave there. It now appears that Professor 
Kirchhoff has declined the directorship of the 
Solar Observatory, and goes to Berlin as a 
free academician and professor in the univer- 
sity. Professor Kénigsberger accepts a pro- 
fessorship inthe university at Dresden. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


‘ig Saturday Review, @ propos of the ap- 
pearance at Paris of one Baron H——, 
who offers to instruct persons how to talk in 
society, discusses the “art of conversation ” 
in its best style. Of the baron it says: 


‘* A great reformer has appeared in Paris. 
Baron H—— is prepared to instruct persons 
unable to carry on a conversation fluently and 
agreeably in the art most essential to social 
pleasures. He holds classes at home, which 
may be attended for a pound a month; and he 
is willing to accept a moderate number of in- 
vitations to diuner for twenty francs, his terms 
being exclusive of attendance at the evening 
party. He will further introduce guests who 
will take part in supporting the conversation. 
The previous career of this gifted being is 
shrouded in mystery; but it seems from his 
own statement that he has traveled widely, 
studied profoundly, and has a fine natural tal- 
ent for expressing himself.” 


It thinks a reformer of English conversa- 
tion would have to meet a formidable set of 
evils : 


“Tn the first place, there is one obvious ob- 
stacle to any thing like good talk in most Eng- 
lish houses. A good talker presupposes a 
good audience, and a good audience is becom- 
ing daily more difficult to obtain. The reason 
may be easily understood by the readers of 
Boswell. Johnson, we may fairly assume, was 
the best of all English talkers on record. 
Now, Johnson was surrounded by a little 
court of familiar friends, each of whom sus- 
tained a well-understood character. A party 
consisting of Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Gold- 
smith, Garrick, and so on, was like a company 
of actors, each of whom understands the pow- 
ers of all his colleagues, and is able to codper- 
ate toward the general effect. They could 








understand each other; the humorist was in 
no danger of being taken to speak seriously ; 
the man of special information would not have 
his pet subject snatched out of his mouth; the 
tender points of the irritable man were thor- 
oughly understood, and his friends could avoid 
giving him unnecessary offense. On the other 
hand, there was a sufficient amount of variety 
to save the members of the little circle from 
boring cach othertoo much. Some new-comer 
was always turning up who could introduce 
new topics from the world of art, or politics, 
or literature, or travel. And it is on the for- 
tunate balance between these two elements 
that the power of producing good conversation 
depends. There should be a nucleus of suffi- 
ciently intimate friends who should form, so 
to speak, an organic body, instead of a mere 
collection of incoherent atoms, and yet the cir- 
culation of its constituent parts should be 
rapid enough to preserve a certain freshness 
of interest. Now, the difference between the 
London of to-day and the London of a century 
ago is precisely that all these little eddies have 
been swept into the main stream. ‘The rush 
of the torrent is too furious to allow of the 
formation of those pleasant little coteries in 
which alone good conversation can be origi- 
nally fostered. There have been great talkers 
since the days of Johnson; but men like 
Mackintosh and Macaulay seem to have been 
rather lecturers than conyersers, because they 
could not come into the same close personal 
relation with the crowds who were for a time 
fellow-occupants of the same room ; and others 
who have had some talent of the Theodore 
Hook kind were rather actors in a private the- 
atre than, in any proper sense of the word, 
talkers. There seems to be little immediate 
prospect of diminishing this evil, and while it 
continues a Johnson is scarcely conceivable.” 


There is one prejudice which specially 
obstructs conversation, and this is the idea 
that a man must not talk “shop.” 


‘“* Well-meaning hostesses appear to have 
heard that conversation, in order to be good, 
ought to be varied, that it should turn upon 
matters in which everybody can take part, 
that it should not be calculated to shock the 
prejudices of any one present, and so on. In 
each of these commonplaces there is, of course, 
a certain infusion of sound sense, but they are 
often applied in a grievously unintelligent 
manner. When, for example, two people are 
just succeeding in keeping up the ball, and 
have managed to send it backward and for- 
ward half a dozen times, a promising begin- 
ning is made. Others within hearing should 
join in carefully so as not to throw the players 
off their balance. But, just at this moment, a 
stupid person remembers the totally inappro- 
priate maxim that a conversation ought not to 
run too long in one groove; or a very clever 
person is struck by some arbitrary association 
of ideas, and makes a mental leap from art to 
geography, or from personal gossip to meta- 
physics. Rejoicing in the new idea, or pain- 
fully elaborating one for the express purpose, 
the new interlocutor rushes into the midst of 
the talk, and the whole conversation is thrown 
out of gear, to be painfully put right again by 
a new series of efforts. Or it may be that 
somebody has got fairly mounted upon his pet 
hobby, and is careering off, to his or her own 
complete satisfaction, toward Egyptian anti- 
quities or the origin of language. The inju- 
dicious observer remembers that ‘ shop’ is a 
nuisance, or that the talker is dwelling upon a 
theory which may possibly interfere with the 
prejudices of somebody present. Instantly 
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the unlucky rider is dexterously twitched off 
his hobby and left floundering on his back, 
unable to get upon his legs again ; or the smoul- 
dering spark of conversation is summarily 
stamped out from the fear that it may possibly 
lead to a conflagration. It would be well if 
people would remember that, within certain 
limits, ‘ shop’ is the best of all talk, because 
it means simply talking about matters which 
the talker understands; and that a little dif- 
ference of opinion is essential to a lively talk, 
though too vehement a contrast may lead to 
an explosion. But the very definition of tact 
is the art of applying commonplaces at the 
right moment instead of the wrong, and too 
many people, having no tact whatever, manip- 
ulate conversation as a heavy-handed rider 
manages a horse, by jerking him on to his 
haunches, instead of dexterously guiding him 
by an imperceptible pressure into the most de- 
sirable line.” 


A @reat excess of cold weather in Eng- 
land this season has set all the journals de- 
bating ways and means to keep warm and 
escape ill effects from the unusual sever- 
ity of the weather. The Spectator having 
instructed its readers how to avoid catching 
cold, from which article we quoted last week, 
proceeds to consider philosophically the men- 
tal effects of the cold: 

“*In spite of this ignorance, it is quite ob- 
vious that, after a dumb, inarticulate fashion, 
as Mr. Carlyle would say, men are well aware 
of a certain considerable addition to the draft 
on their energy in the severe weather over and 
above that which is made in ordinary weather. 
And this consciousness shows itself in a very 
different fashion in men of different constitu- 
tional type and moral temper. In some— 
chiefly delicate persons, or persons past middle 
age, and without a very large fund of energy— 
the chief effect of this dim consciousness of a 
steady draft on their organic resources, is to 
exaggerate the economical reserve and frugal 
parsimony of their character. 
they lurk within themselves, and calculate 
anxiously the mode in which they may use 
their little store of energy to the best effect. 
They economize their moral fuel by watching 
opportunities more keenly than in ordinary 
seasons, and taking care never to do any thing 
superfluous, or which, from its inopportune- 
ness, may need to be done over again. They 
approximate, indeed, to the type of character 
which we may suppose to be impressed on the 
besieged inhabitants of a great city who are 
aware that the race between their resources 
and their needs will be a very close one in- 
deed, and that every condition of life must be 
finely calculated, instead of leaving as usual a 
large margin to cover mistakes. There is a 
sort of feeling in such people that every day 
the severe cold lasts is a day needing sharp 
moral and intellectual discipline to get through 
their ordinary tasks. Getting up itself is a 
great expense of energy; the cold bath, for 
those who take it, involves about double the 
shock of ordinary days ; it is quite a dispensa- 
tion to get the goloshes on for the snow, or 








More than ever | 


the extra time needed for a slippery walk, or | 


the extra care needed for a slippery drive; 
then almost all the clocks lose owing to freez- 
ing oil, and it takes another moral effort to re- 
sist the false testimony of the clocks and to 
compute the real from the apparent time; 
again, the cold of the carriage or the railway- 
train takes out a good bit in the way of forti- 
tude; the strong attractions of the fire, if not 
Tesisted, dissolve away a large amount of dis- 


posable time; cold feet make serious drafts on 
the temper; cold bedrooms are apt to keep 
you up late at night over the fire; cold beds 
cause a dreadful dwindling in the stock of 
sleep; all this is without counting the resist- 
ing medium of real indisposition from cold in 
the head, or in the teeth, or in the liver, which 
aggravates every difficulty twofold ; so that, 
one way or another, a man of delicate health 
who really manages to get through his or- 
dinury.duties in the cold no worse than in mild 
weather, is compelled to be twice as crafty, 
and shrewd, and frugal in his management of 
himself and the distribution of his energies. 

“But there are people on whom the cold 
seems to have quite a different kind of effect. 
Either because they are young, or, if not 
young, because their organization is one which 
supplies heat freely at small expense to the 
supply of nervous force, they find the cold 
simply a novelty which gives a fillip to their 
energies and adds a zest to life. Mr. Alfred 
Garrod threw out not long ago, in a scientific 
journal, a suggestion that perhaps it is the 
difference in temperature between the external 
skin and the heat of the blood which supplies 
the springs of those magnetic currents of 
which nervous action in a large degree possi- 
bly consists, and that, the greater that differ- 
ence of temperature, the more lively is the 
action of the batteries of which the rerves are 
the conducting wires. If that were so, that 
would certainly account for the sort of abound- 
ing self-gratulation which seems to possess 
some men in dwelling on the mere fact that 
‘the thermometer showed eighteen degrees of 
frost last night,’ only it would make it still 
more difficult to account for the apparently 
frozen-up energies which cold causes to the 
people of whom we have already spoken. But, 
to the people who exult in cold, the human 
race appears all the nobler for sustaining so 
many degrees of frost; and, as for them, they 
treat the low temperature as u gospel of great 
joy. Indeed, their bearing seems to indicate 
something more like the deep well-spring of 
satisfaction arising from a good conscience than 
any thing else. You see the traces of this 
state of feeling in Dickens’s Christmas stories, 
where frost and benevolence always flow to- 
gether in great spring-tides. If feeling does 
not gush when water is frozen, it is always, 
with Dickens, the sign of deliberate malignity 
of heart. And unquestionably there are a 
good number of persons to whom severe weath- 
er brings a self-satisfaction and a desire to 
overflow benignity over other people which 
you never see at other times. They go about 
saying, either literally or by smiles and lavish 
rubbing of the hands, ‘ Here is the thermome- 
ter more than half-way between freezing-point 
and zero, yet I exult in it; I walk, I skate, I 
ride; [| beat my breast heartily ; I restore cir- 
culation to my feet by jovial stamping ; I have 
for the first time in life a purpose to fulfill to 
which I am quite equal; I eat and drink all the 
more heartily for the severe weather; I make 
a joyful noise in every thing I do to attract the 
attention of the world to my great success in 
defying the cold; 1 smile jubilantly, and re- 
turn jubilant smiles jubilantly, for I feel a 
successful man, and without any mean envy I 
recognize all comrades who are successful in 
the same way. Heroes should support each 
other, and they are heroes who find nothing 
but new stimulus in such cold as this.’ ”’ 


We quote from Mr. Nordhoff’s “ Commu- 
nistic Societies of the United States” an 
amusing description of “ mutual criticism,” 








on which the Oneida Creek Perfectionists de. 
pend for the moral-culture of each other: 


**On Sunday afternoon, by the kindness of 
a young man who had offered himself for 
criticism, I was permitted to be present. Fif- 
teen persons besides myself, about half wom- 
en, and about half young people under thirty, 
were seated in a room, mostly on benches 
placed against the wall. Among then was Mr, 
Noyes himself, who sat in a large rocking- 
chair. The young man to be criticised, whom 
I will call Charles, sat inconspicuously in the 
midst of the company. When the doors were 
closed, he was asked by the leader (not Mr, 
Noyes) whether he desired to say any thing. 
Retaining his seat, he said that he had suf- 
fered for some time past from certain intel- 
lectual difficulties and doubts—a leaning es- 
pecially toward positivism, and Jack of faith; 
being drawn away from God; a tendency to 
think religion of small moment; but that he 
was combating the evil spirit within him, and 
hoped he had gained somewhat; and so on, 
Hereupon a mau, being called on to speak, re- 
marked that he thought Charles had been 
somewhat hardened by too great good - for- 
tune; that his success in certain enterprises 
had somewhat spoiled him; if he had not 
succeeded so well, he would have been a bet- 
ter man; that he was somewhat wise in his 
own esteem; not given to consult with oth- 
ers, or to seek or take advice. One or two 
other men agreed generally with the previous 
remarks, had noticed these faults in Charles, 
and that they made him disagreeable; and 
gave examples to show his faults. Another 
concurred in the general testimony, but added 
that he thought Charles had lately made ef- 
forts to correct some of his faults, though 
there was still much room for improvement. 
A young woman next remarked that Charles 
was haughty and supercilious, and thought 
himself better than others with whom he was 
brought into contact; that he was needlessly 
curt sometimes to those with whom he had 
to speak. Another young woman added that 
Charles was a respecter of persons ; that he 
showed his liking for certain individuals too 
plainly by calling them pet names before peo- 
ple; that he seemed to forget that such things 
were disagreeable and wrong. Another wom- 
an said that Charles was often careless in bis 
language; sometimes used slang words, and 
Was apt to give a bad impression to strangers. 
Also that he did not always conduct himself 
at table, especially before visitors, with care- 
ful politeness and good manners. A man con 
curred in this, and remarked that he bad 
heard Charles condemn the beefsteak on a cel 
tain occasion as tough; and had made other 
unnecessary remarks about the food on the 
table while he was eating. A woman remarked 
that she had on several occasions found Charles 
a respecter of persons. Another said that 
Charies, though industrious and faithful in all 
temporalities, and a very able man, was not 
religious at all. A man remarked that Charles 
was, as others had said, somewhat spoiled by 
his own success, but that it was a mistake for 
him to be so, for he was certain that Charles's 
success came mainly from the wisdom and 
care with which the society had surround 
ed him with good advisers, who had guided 
him, and that Charles ought therefore to be 
humble, instead of proud and haughty, as on¢ 
who ought to look outside of himselt for the 
real sources of his success. Finally, two * 
three remarked that he had been in a cert 
transaction insincere toward another youmg 
man, saying one thing to his face and another 
to others, and in this one or two women con 
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erred. Amid all this very plain speaking, 
which I have considerably condensed, giving 
only the general charges, Charles sat speech- 
less, looking before him; but, as the accusa- 
tions multiplied, his face grew paler, and 
drops of perspiration began to stand on his 
forehead. The remarks I have reported took 
up about half an hour; and now, each one in 
the circle having spoken, Mr. Noyes summed 

He said that Charles had some serious 
faults; that he had watched him with some 
are; and that he thought the young man wes 
earnestly trying to cure himself. He spoke in 
general praise of his ability, his good charac- 
ter, and of certain temptations he had resisted 
inthe course of his life. He thought he saw 
signs that Charles was making a real and 
earnest attempt to conquer his faults; and as 
ene evidence of this he remarked that Charles 
had lately come to him to consult him upon a 
difficult case in which he had had a severe 
straggle, but had in the end succeeded in doing 
right.” 


Tue “ Greville Journals” recount a visit 
to the chapel of Edward Irving, the famous 
and remarkable preacher of half a century 
ago, whom all London was running after : 


“ December 2d.—I went yesterday to Ed- 
ward Irving’s chapel to hear him preach, and 
witness the exhibition of the tongues. The 
chapel was formerly West’s picture-gallery, 
oblong, with a semicircular recess at one end ; 
ithas been fitted up with galleries all round, 
and in the semicircle there are tiers of benches, 
in front of which is a platform with an elevated 
chair for Irving himself, and a sort of desk be- 
fore it; on each side the chair are three arm- 
chairs, on which three other preachers sat. 
The steps from the floor to the platform were 
occupied by men (whether peculiarly favored 
ornot I don’t know), but the seats behind Ir- 
ving’s chair are evidently appropriated to the 
higher class of devotees, for they were the 
best dressed of the congregation. The busi- 
ness was conducted with decency, and the 
congregation was attentive. It began with a 
hymn, the words given out by one of the as- 
sistant preachers, and sung by the whole flock. 
This, which seems to be common to all dis- 
senting services, is always very fine, the full 
swell of human voices producing a grand ef- 
fect. After this Irving delivered a prayer, in 
avery slow, drawling tone, rather long, and 
not at all striking in point of language or 
thought. When he had finished, one of the 
men sitting beside him arose, read a few verses 
from the Bible, and discoursed thereon. He 
was a sorry fellow, and was followed by two 
others not much better. After these three, 
Spencer Perceval stood up. He recited the 
duty to our neighbor in the catechism, and 
descanted on that text in a style in all respects 
far superior to the others. He appeared about 
totouch on politics, and (as well as I recollect) 
Was saying, ‘ Ye trusted that your institutions 
Were unalterable, ye believed that your loyalty 
t your king, your respect for your nobility, 
Your— when suddenly a low moaning noise 
was heard, on which he instantly stopped, 
threw his arm over his breast, and covered his 
eyes, in an attitude of deep devotion, as if 
oppressed by the presence of the spirit. The 
Volee, after ejaculating three ‘ oh’s,’ one rising 
above the other, in tones very musical, burst 
Into a flow of unintelligible jargon, though 
Whether it was in English or in gibberish, I 
tould not discover. This lasted five or six 
Minutes, and, as the voice was silenced, an- 
other woman, in more passionate and louder 





tones, took it up; this last spoke in English, 
and words, though not sentences, were distin- 
guishable. I had a full view of her sitting ex- 
actly behind Irving’s chair. She was well 
dressed, spoke sitting, under great apparent 


| excitement, and screamed on til! from exhaus- 


tion, as it seemed, her voice gradually died 
away, and all was still. Then Spencer Perce- 
val, in slow and solemn tones, resumed, not 
where he had left off, but with an exhortation 
to hear the voice of the Lord which had just 
been uttered to the congregation, and after a 
few more sentences he sat down. Two more 
men followed him, and then Irving preached. 
His subject was ‘ God’s love,’ upon which he 
poured forth a mystical incomprehensible rhap- 
sody, with extraordinary vehemence of man- 
ner and power of lungs. There was nothing 
like eloquence in his sermon, no musical peri- 
ods to captivate the ear, no striking illustra- 
tions to charm the imagination ; but there is 
undoubtedly something in his commanding 
figure and strange, wild countenance, his ve- 
hemence, and above all the astonishing power 
of his voice, its compass, intonation, and va- 
riety, which arrests attention, and gives the 
notion of a great orator. I dare say he can 
speak well, but to waste real eloquence on 
such an auditory would be like throwing pearls 
to swine. ‘The bawl of Bellas’ is better 
adapted for their ears than quiet sense in sim- 
pler sounds, and the principle ‘omnes igno- 
tum pro magnifico’ can scarcely find a happier 
illustration than among a congregation whose 
admiration is probably in an inverse ratio to 
their comprehension.” 


Tue Temple Bar article on “ Bulwer and 
Dickens,” from which we quoted recently, 
gives a very graphic description of the effect 
of Dickens’s great success upon himself: 


‘* Dickens’s success was what the French 
call a sucets fou. People went mad about his 
books, the critics maddest of all, and, sad to 
say, Dickens followed their example. The 
world offered him draught after draught of the 
sickliest adulation, and he drank them to the 
lees. He was literally drenched with flattery, 
and he reveled in it. The people of Boston 
are laughed at in America because, as Mr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes says of them, they fancy 
their town to be the hub of the world, upon 
which its wheels revolve. Dickens at last got 
to think that his new novel, nay, the new 
number of his novel, was the pivot upon which 
every thing in London, England, and finally 
America, revolved; and there were never 
wanting a host of folks to abet him in the 
idea. Quite apart from the absurdity of such 
& position, it is impossible to conceive any 


thing more injurious to a man’s moral and | 


mental nature. It produces a sort of softening 
of the brain, and causes him who suffers from 
it to lose all sense of proportion of the relative 
magnitude of things, and of his own relation to 
the external world. Pope has painted for us an 
immortal picture of one kindled by true genius 
and inspired by fuir fame, yet ‘ by flatterers be- 
sieged,’ and truly ends with the expression of a 
doubt whether one should laugh or weep over 
such a spectacle. The latter seems more appro- 
priate, for the individual who has the ill-fortune 
to be so surrounded and so constituted will in- 
fallibly have to pay forfeit in some form. For 
the world, far from consisting mainly of devo- 
tees and worshipers of genius, is composed, 
for the most part, of people who do not care 
one dump about it; and few, very few, feel 
for it more than that desultory curiosity which | 
is equally awakened by a new royal duchess, | 











the captain of a merchantman who has killed 
three Lascars with a belaying-pin, or by the 
‘Two-headed Nightingale.’ We will engage 
to say that all the men of genius that ever 
lived have not excited as much interest and 
curiosity in the world as existed in England 
for eighteen months for the butcher of Wagga- 
Wagga; and a man who can reap any pleasure 
from the gaping wonder of such an audience 
must nourish a low estimate of human dignity. 
Even those persons who compose what is 
ealled good society, however ready they may 
be to bow down to titular rank, and some- 
times to wealth, view mere genius with a very 
languid curiosity indeed ; and a distinguished 
man of letters who walks about with an ever- 
present and conscious sense of his own impor- 
tance, or of the importance of his art, must, 
we should think, have rather a bad time of it. 

** Dickens escaped this penalty, at least, by 
never going into what is called ‘ good society.’ 
We can quite understand and sympathize with 
the person who refuses to enjoy its advantages, 
and who looks upon ‘ good society’ as, upon 
the whole, the most distressing of all human 
experiences. But, in order to feel this sin- 
cerely, and independently of all egotism and 
self-love, a man must be one of two things: 
he must be passionately fond of books, or pas- 
sionately fond of silence and that face of Na- 
ture which is the most silent of all things. 
Dickens was passionately fond of neither. He 
read but little, and he loved to talk. In a word, 
he was a singularly sociable human being. 
Unfortunately, he cared for no society in which 
the central figure was not himself. That re- 
sult was generated by his rapid and tremen- 
dous success, by his surrendering himself, 
without compunction or restraint, to its intox- 
icating influences, and by the absence of all 
corrective to the unhealthy and deplorable 
state of mind it begets.” 


An article in Fraser on “ German Home- 
Life” describes a class which the writer. 
rightly considers “a disgrace alike to the 
lady and the legislator :” 


‘* A German girl continues to be a maid-of- 
all-work until circumstances elevate her to a 
higher position. She becomes a mother, and 
this opens a fresh career to her as an Amme 
(wet-nurse). Her lines will thenceforward 
fall in pleasant places. It is extremely rare 
for a German lady to nourish her own child. 
It is a startling fact, but a fact nevertheless, 
that, during seven years’ residence in Ger- 
many, I only knew two gentlewomen who had 
accomplished this natural duty. In the one 
case my friend, a still beautiful woman of five- 
and-forty, had had twelve children; in the 
other, the son and daughter were already 
grown up, and the matter was mentioned 
among other notabilia connected with their 
mother’s history. 

“Thus an Amme is a person of considera- 
tion. No disgrace or loss of character is at- 
tached to the irregularity of conduct which 
often is the origin of her promotion to a higher 
sphere. Her wages are quadrupled; her fare 
by comparison is sumptuous; she can never 
be scolded ; she is called upon to fulfill but one 
duty, namely, that which Nature has imposed 
upon the mother, and which the mother dele- 
gates to her. In rich and noble families, the 
Amme forms part of the pomp and circum- 
stance of the house. She (probably) alone 
of all the serving-women will wear her peas- 
ant’s dress, and with a singular sort of coquet 
ry her mistress will see that the smartest sil- 
ver shoe-buckles and Mieder ornaments, the 
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brightest scarlet cloth, the trimmest cap and 
bodice are hers; and when she carries her 
charge through the public gardens, or is driv- 
en abroad for an airing, she will attract more 
notice, and receive more admiration, than 
equipage, lady, horses, and infant, all put to- 
gether. In ordinary households this luxury 
of costume cannot be carried out; but still, 
amid simpler details, the occupation is so mach 
more remunerative than ordinary service, that 
one can scarcely be surprised if plenty of wom- 
en are found ready and willing to follow the 
trade. With them the child is only a means 
to an end, with the lady it is an end without 
the means, and so the peasant-woman comes 
to the front, and the little balance of irregular- 
ity in Nature is struck. 

‘* Marriage among the lower orders in Ger- 
many is cumbered about with so many restric- 
tions and conditions that it has come to be 
looked upon almost as an impossibility. I re- 
member once hearing a lively discussion on 
this very subject, in a northern duchy, where 
emigration, cholera, and the impossibility of 
marriage among the laboring classes, had more 
than decimated the population. The harvest 
lay that year rotting in the fields, and there 
was no hand to reap or garner in the golden 
grain. Let the ladies and the legislators look 
to it. The neglected peasant offspring cannot 
bring the same fibre to his work as though care 
and comfort had been his; and it certainly 
seems a false political economy which restricts 
marriage lest pauper families should come upon 
‘the parish,’ and yet cannot prevent the mi- 
gration by thousands of tillers of the soil with 
their illegitimate offspring.” 





Tue gossiping author of “On People who 
will talk,” in Cornhill, has two anecdotes 
illustrative of the dependence of even accom- 
plished talkers on habit or certain accustomed 
conditions : 


“There are some men who can talk well 
only under certain physical conditions. I 
knew a very worthy and accomplished gen- 
tleman who could not do justice to himself, 
either in writing or in speaking, without a few 
pinches of snuff. I saw him once, at a little 
round-table party in my house, feeling his 
waistcoat-pocket apparently in perturbation of 
spirit. Thinking that he had lost his purse, 
I asked him. ‘ Worse than that,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘I have left my snuff - box behind.’ 
A lady sitting next to him said, ‘I cannot offer 
you a snuff-box, but I have a bottle of very 
pungent smelling-salts; try it!’ He did so, 
and found that it answered his purpose. He 
afterward frequently substituted a salts-bottle 
for a snuff-box. 

“Others take their tobacco in another 
shape. I have known men silent and stolid 
at the dinner-table, but brilliant in the smok- 
ing-room. 1 remember a curious illustration 
of the power of tobacco in the case of a cele- 
brated savant. Some twenty years ago, I was 
on a visit to Dr. Whewell, at Trinity Lodge, 
Cambridge, When Professor Sedgwick, who 
occupied adjacent rooms, asked me to take tea 
with him, an invitation which I gladly ac- 
cepted. I joined him (he was quite alone) in 
the dress in which I had dined. He also was 
in evening costume. We drank some tea, but 
conversation flagged. I had heard much of his 
fund of anecdote, of his vivid memory and his 
choice reminiscences, and I was disappointed. 
But presently it occurred to me that I had 
been told he was a great smoker, an impres- 
sion whieh the pervading odor of his room 
amply confirmed. So I said to him, ‘I think, 








professor, that you like your pipe in the even- 
ing?’ ‘ Yes,’ he answered ; ‘ do you smoke?’ 
I replied, ‘I enjoy a smoke.’ Upon which he 
got up, brought me a box of cigars, helped me 
to take off my dress-coat, gave me a light 
smoking robe in its place, rang the bell, sent 
away the tea, and called for brandy-and-water. 
Then the talk began in earnest. Each in an 
easy-chair, we sat for hours—hours that I shall 
not easily forget. I was well content to be 
silent, except so far as I could lead the pro- 
fessor on by a question or a suggestion to some 
stories of his early days. We sat till the 
small hours were upon us. Such is the power 
of smoke to overcome stiffness and reserve.” 


He has something to say about women- 
talkers, and explains their superior fondness 
for conversation : 


“It is generally said, and I believe general- 
ly believed, that women talk more than men. 
There is a road-side inn near Weymouth with 
the sign of ‘The Silent Woman.’ The silent 
woman is without a head. That women utter 
more words than men, on an average, in the 
course of the day is, I think, certain. But 
this is the result of circumstances more than 
any thing else. A woman has more time than 
a man to talk. The laboring-man goes forth 
to his work—perhaps it is solitary work. He 
hoes potatoes or he mends fences, far away 
from any mates. He may whistle or he may 
sing—he can only talk to himself. His wife 
stays at home, minding the children or the 
wash-tub; her neighbors step in to have a 
gossip. There is plenty of talk. In higher 
classes of society man goes forth to his work. 
He betakes himself to the office or the count- 
ing-house. His work is with pen and ink— 
paragraphs and columns of figures. His wife 
has plenty of talk; first with the servants, 
then with the shopmen ; then with her neigh- 
bors at morning-call or five-o’clock tea. She 
cannot say, with Wordsworth— 

*I am not one who much oz oft delight 

To season my discourse with personal talk 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk.’ 


This, indeed, is just what women like. I have 
known a party of them to get into a suburban 
railway, and clamor to such an extent upon 
the momentous questions as to whether Mrs. 
Brown has got into her new house, or whether 
it was Mrs. Jones’s second or third daughter 
that had got the mumps, that I have been com- 
pelled to lay down my paper, As arule, men 
going up to town are contented with their Times 
or Standard. The masculine talk is brief: 
* Bank-rate risen, I see; rather a bore.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir; heard yesterday it was likely—wise meas- 
ure, I fancy.’ 

“The art of female conversation is well- 
nigh extinct among us. We have had some 
great and good talkers, but in past days. The 
women of France have beaten us hollow. I 
should be sorely tempted to discourse upon 
the subject thus suggested if my space were 
not exhausted. Madame de Staél was, per- 
haps, one of the last of the female conversa- 
tionalists of high repute. Her vanity received 
a heavy blow and great discouragement when 
conversing with Napoleon I. She asked his 
majesty whom he considered the greatest wom- 
an in France. ‘The woman who has con- 
tributed the greatest number of soldiers to my 
army,’ was the prompt reply. Miss Martineau 
would have been a great conversationalist but 
for her infirmity of deafness. She runs over 
with information and philosophy, and in her 
best days she expressed herself with wonder- 
ful clearness and force. But the infirmity of 
deafness renders conversation impossible.” 








Dean Sranwey, in a recent sermon at 
Westminster Abbey on “ Missions,” uttered 
the following : 


“It is said that some of the Japanese en. 
voys, who lately visited the nations of Europe 
and America, had come with the predisposi- 
tion to establish Christianity in Japan on their 
return, but that, after they had witnessed its 
actual fruits, they in disappointment relip. 
quished the project. The story may be true 
or false, but it conveys a warning which we 
should do wéil on this day to take to heart, 
If they had seen our best institutions — our 
best hospitals, our best schools, our best col- 
leges—if they had been led to regard our 
splendid literature, our ancient liberties, our 
continuous progress, as products of our reli- 
gion—if they had been led to admire the most 
disinterested, most generous, most truthful 
characters that Christendom has produced— 
then we cannot but think that, in spite of all 
our failures, they might perhaps have thought 
that it would be worth while to try, in their 
distant empire, the great experiment which 
has here produced such magnificent results, 
But if they had been present at one of those 
miscalled holidays, when so large a part of our 
population is given up to drunkenness or de- 
grading vice—if they had read the rancorous 
animosities of our so-called religious journals 
—if they had witnessed, throughout Europe, 
the obstacles thrown in the way of educatior, 
of peace, of progress, by theological passion 
and prejudice—if they heard, in our own coun- 
try, of the fierce controversies which have 
raged on the shape of a vestment, or the direo- 
tion of a face, or the placing of a table—we 
can hardly be surprised that they might have 
doubted whether it was worth while to trans- 
plant into their own country a religion which, 
by its own adherents, was identified with 
such noxious or trifling matters. No; let us 
first find and convert and elevate our own 
brethren and our own kindred, and we shall 
then go with clean hands to convert the Jew, 
the Turk, the heretic, and the infidel. This 
is a missionary enterprise in which every 
man, woman, and child, who hears me can 
bear a part. Find each of you thine own 
brother—each of you is his brother’s keeper, 
his brother’s guardian—make tby brother bet- 
ver than thyself, as good as thyself. Be good 
thyself, that thy brother may learn good from 
thee, if from no one else. In this way the 
Home Mission becomes the mother of all mis- 
sions—in this way the humblest may contrib- 
ute his mite to this day’s solemnity.” 


Hotices, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
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Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
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